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THE MACMILLAN ComMPANY’s 
NEW SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 








LANGUAGE ' 
The Elements of Grammar 


a A EORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of 
etoric and English Composition in 
Columbia College. 

Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 

The courses of exercises in Rhetoric 

lish © emponies which Prof. 

Carpenter has prepared for high school 

and pone Feseme x Kage coll are so plain, practical 

I teachers who have 

poe look for thst this new Grammar with un- 

usual interest. 


FRENCH 


A Preparatory Course in 
French— e Years 


Cove: all the piconets. for admis- 
gen o Universi —,, Colleges, and 
Schools of Science y CHARLES F. 
Krogu, A.M., Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. First year. 
Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents, xe?. 
Teachers’ Edition, 65 cents, xe?. 
The course is so arranged that the first 
two years will prepare students for admis- 
sion to certain courses at coll and 
technical schools, while the whole three 
years will prepare for admission to any 
course at any college or university. 


GERMAN 
Schiller’s William Tell 


Edited by W. H. Cannes of the Uni- 
Kansas 


versity of 
Cloth, 16mo, i#7Press. 
The initial volume of a series entitled 
Macmillan’s an Classics for College 
and School Use, under the general editor- 
ship of WATERMAN T. Hewitt, Cornell 
University. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
A Primer of Psychology 


B ree BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
Cornell University, , author of 
“An Gut Satins of Psychology,” Co-edito: 


Cloth, 16mo, early ready. 

PR. volume is jetepied as a first book 
hm geome gi t aims to outline the 
methods most important results of 
modem psychology, and to furnish the 
with references for furthe: study. 
it i ie ppg aS enough to give the 
gen a fair idea of the present 
status of paychattey in all its branches. 

















HISTORY 


A Student’s History of the 
United States 


Phony. Harvard CHANNING, Professor of His- 
ard University, Do of 

e United States of America, 1765- 

1865.” With maps, illustrations, etc. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.40, x<?. 
The volume is equipped with an appara- 
tus of topics, references, and suggestive 
questions which will enable any teacher to 

adopt a modern methods of teachin; 
histo Its references illustrative 
material will interest every general reader. 


The Growth of the French 
Nation 


By GEORGE puason Apams, Professor 
of History in Yale University. With 
maps, illustrations, etc. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.25, ez. 
bet wees bescarcely possible for him 
history to be set before educated 
so small a compass more skillfully, ole 
graphically, or more Chasquey y in accord 
ot the results of recent investigation ; 

certainly no English history of France o' 

the same size can compare with it for 

accuracy or interest.”—Anglish Historical 

Review. 


LITERATURE 


A Text-Book of American 
Literature 


PL Rares iat nar a eo 
ellesley Co! . author 
of Th The English h Re! bus Drama,” et etc. 
Student's Ed., Cloth, $1.00. 
Library Edition, $1.50. 
The history of our 
ven in unusually 
development 










atten- 

a of por- 
traits also interest of the 
volume. 


to 


* The Golden Treasury of 


Eos Te Lyrics in the 


Second Series—Modern Poetry 
Selected and a with an Introduction 
and Notes by FRAncis T. PALGRAVE, 
late Professor of Poetry in — Uni- 
versity. Golden Treasury Series. 
Cloth, 16mo, ‘$1.00. 


NATURE STUDY 


Lessons With Plants 


Suggestions for Seeing and In- 
terpreting Some of the Common 
Forms of Vegetation 


By L.. H. Barzey, Cornell Nt 
Author of The Garden C: 
W'th delineations from nature by SoS. 7 at 
fouseuente. - the Agricultural 


lege of Mic 
* Cloth, 12mo, $1.10. 
urpose of the book is to suggest 
ahods of nature-study, not to present 
facts. They aim to s t in 
topics to the teacher, an ie of pre- 
senting the subject. 


First Lessons With Plants 


A Selection of Twenty Lessons 
chosen from the Larger Volume 
Cloth, 12mo, a/mos? ready. 
These Lessons are chosen from am 
lacger number in “Lessons wit 
but each is quite as complete, and 
“pfethoat sine Mt Bngag 
e s 
—_ reach of some who 










Nature Study for Element- 
ary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph.D., Phila- 

delphia Normal School. Two volumes. 
Reader. /n Press. 

Manual. Cloth, 90 cents, ne?. 

In the Manual for comme. Col. Francis 


of Ww. , Parker’ 's Preface says 


e pressing need of the hour is genu- 
ine students re) qiocetion, ery subject 

every c and every su 

+ a devotion that ires n 

tributions to the unlimited oclence re 
teaching. This book is such a contribu- 
tion, and I = sure it will be a great ae 
to many teachers who are struggling wi 
the problem of Nature-Study. 


Science Readers 
By Vincent T. Murche 


Revised and adapted, bey use in schools, 
with a preface by Mrs. L. L. W. Win 
son, Ph.D. "Philadelphia Normal School. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, 
Vols.I.andII., 25 cents each. 
Vols. III. andIV.,40cents ‘ 
Vols. V.and VI., 50cents “ 
Both this set of readers and Mrs. Wil- 
son's opt ad a Study are equally 
useful to guide to home study. 

They net the mitt recisely the sort 

of information needed, for they concern 

Sa oe etc., most ar to 
em. 
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magnitude of the Pabst Brewing 
¥. Twice a week hetwe Co., manufacturers of 

Chicago and Los Angeles Pabst Malt Extract, 
Pullman palace s ss The “BEST” Tonic, 
Buffet-Smoker and through when the fact is known that this 
Dining car managed by Mr. Company has paid in revenue 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman taxes to the Government of the 
between St. Louis and Los United States, a sum equivalent 

“ , : to the total salaries of all the 
Angeles in connection with Presidents from George Wash- 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas ington to William McKinley,and | 
City. . in addition, a sum sufficient to 
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THE CHAP-BOOK for 1898. 
Notes. 


This department will be continued, and since it has proved unceasingly interest- 
ing to the magazine readers, it will usually be somewhat larger than it has been 
in the past. In political matters THz Cuap-Book has no affiliations and will 
endeavor to apply here the same standards of ordinary common sense that it hopes to pK 
use in its literary judgments. There will be the usual comment on literary matters. 
The dramatic notes will criticize all the really important plays in England and 
America, and the subscribers will be kept informed of all really notable happenings 
in the world of letters and art. Tur Cuap-Book Notes can promise to be independ- 
ent; they hope to be always amusing. 


Fiction. 


There will always be short stories, not only by well-known authors but by 
entirely new writers. THE CHAP-Book is anxious to encourage anything that is 4 
new and well done, and its constant hope is to furnish its readers with really good 
fiction and to keep them in touch with the newest as well as the best forms of art. 


Literary Essays and Articles. 


Each issue will contain a number of such articles. During the year a new series 
of Letters to Dead Authors by ANDREW LANG will appear. Page causeries by 
various clever writers have been secured to appear at stated intervals. Appreciations - e 
of new writers and new appreciations of old writers will be found from time to time. 





Poetry. 


Tue CuaAp-Book probably gives more space 'tocverse than any other literary 
magazine. 


Reviews of New Books. 


This department, which was started not quite a year ago, has proved most success- 
ful, THE Cuap-Boox does not undertake to review all the books sent to it, but any 
one who follows the review department will be informed as to all the books which 
deserve his attention or are likely to interest him. It will be the endeavor of the 
editors to make the reviews, which come from many hands, both sane and entertain- 
ing. THe Cuap-Boox has no desire to “slash” books indiscriminately, but it 
wishes to protest against the fulsome, ill-advised, and widespread praise of mediocre 
and bad work which is to be found in so many critical journals. It hopes to praise 
the good books, and only those. 











Subscriptions for THE CHAP-BOOK received by all ——_— and dealers. Price, 
'$2.00 a year, postage prepaid. Address 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


Caxton Building, CHICAGO. Constable Building, NEW YORK. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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NOTES 


R. PAUL POTTER has done some- 
thing more wonderful than his stage- 
version of Trilby. He has written 
an original drama displaying the worst 

taste ever revealed by an American playwright. In 
this epoch of free speech it is hard to be disgusting; 
but Mr. Potter has succeeded. His bad taste, 
moreover, he has made the very pivot of his drama. 
In this particular, he has shown himself to be a 
master in dramatic construction. 

It is easy enough to divine the fashion in which 
Mr. Potter planned Tbe Conquerors, now running 
at the Empire Theatre, New York. He had evi- 
dently been reading the French realists; among 
others, Maupassant, from whom, indeed, he bor- 
rowed, justifiably enough, a portion of his plot. 
He said to himself: «*1’ll write a play with a lot 
of ginger and action and colorinit.’’ So he looked 
about for ginger. He found that, without difficulty, 
in the French storehouse of literary material. 
What joy he must have felt in lighting upon it. 
‘* A woman also imagines that she has been out- 
raged by a man who has really saved her.”” He 
probably rubbed his hands, «* Won’t that make ’em 
hum, on Broadway! Well have the press list sus- 
pended for the whole season!’? ‘Then came the 
working out of the plot; forward to the beginning, 
and backward to the end, with action, action every 
minute. The complications just. after Sedan gave 
the chance for action, and there was the color, too! 
Miracle! ‘The skeleton is united. Now to clothe 
it with flesh,—but that is a minor matter. 

In the first act we have the group of young Ger- 
man officers, quartered on the noble family of 
Grandpré at Dinan, on the night after Sedan. Led 
by Eric von Rodeck, a blackguard of the worst 
type, they give a supper to some ‘‘ dancing-girls”’ 
from Paris. Eric, after playfully biting one of the 
dancers on the back, proposes a toast in which he 
insults his foes. Yvonne.de Grandpré, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the house, overhearing the words, 
hurls back the insult, and at the same time dashes a 
glass of wine into Eric’s face. This, of course, 
made a superb climax, and, of course, Yvonne was 
deeply admired for her noble performance. In- 
deed, Eric admired her so much that he determined 
to break that proud spirit at once. Fortune favored 
him by placing Yvonne in his power at the inn, 
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where she had gone alone to meet her soldiering 
brother and to give him information about the 
Prussians. Then we haye action with a vengeance, 
as Eric chases the girl madly around the room. At 
last, she gives up in exhaustion and hysteria, telling 
him to do his worst. Her words, in the beautiful 
language of the old romances, ‘‘ move him strangely,’’ 
for then and there he becomes converted, and he 
leaves her, with his head bowed in shame. Another 
villain is waiting to take his place, however—the 
wild-eyed, half-drunken peasant who has been 
watching his chance. Stealing behind her, he grasps 
her by the throat, but only for a moment, when he 
is felled by a death dealing blow from the penitent 
Eric. _When Yvonne recovers consciousness her 
preserver has taken himself out of the way for fear 
of compromising her, and she fancies that it was he 
who has committed the assault. In fact, she con- 
fesses as much to her brother, who, thereupon, with 
true brotherly feeling and with beautiful stage mor- 
ality, shrinks away in horror. For a girl with a 
brother like that there is only one thing to do, and 
Yvonne does it. But her knife inflicts only a flesh 
wound on poor Eric, and when he yields to the 
temptation to help her brother to escape from the 
Prussians, he is able to receive calmly the sentence 
of death from his superior officers. Before he goes 
to slaughter, however, he ‘‘explains everything,”’ 
and then we learn that Yvonne loves him tenderly. 
It is needless to say that just as he is about to be 
shot he is given another chance. 


The plot sounds more silly than it appears when 
unfolded on the stage. In this particular Mr. Potter 
has shown great cleverness. He creates the illusion, 
and, even when you laugh or twist in your seat, he 
keeps you interested. Everything he has tried to do 
he has done. He has given them ginger and action 
and color, and he has made them ‘“‘hum”’ on 
Broadway. ‘The piece is utterly false, and yet it 
produces an effect; in the hands of a man of better 
taste and fine literary instinct the material might have 
been made into a brilliant play. The work is con- 
gested, clogged with good material. It is too dra- 
matic; there are too many stirring episodes. ‘Think 
of those two assaults in the second act; the second 
assault, of course, weakened the effect of the first, 
and made both ridiculous. The introduction of the 
peasants, too, with their boisterous patriotism, was 
sheer clap-trap, and yet they give a certain super- 
ficial brilliancy to the scenes in which they figured. 
In the subtle work of characterization, Mr. Potter, 
as might have been expected, only partly succeeds. 
His hero, such as he was, maintained the airs of 
reality, but poor Yvonne was the palest of shadows. 
The German officers, however, were fairly well 
executed, though they had about them nothing dis- 
tinctly national. As for the comedy, that on the 
whole was very feeble; at times, it reached the 
depths of-utter tediousness. 














Mr. Potter has reason to congratulate himself on 


the way in which his play was presented. The 


scenery was elaborate, and the Empire Theatre 
Stock Company has seldom appeared to such good 
advantage. As Eric, Mr. William Faversham made 
the hit of his career. He played with fine intelli- 
gence and vigor, and he looked the part to the life. 
Miss Allen had opportunities. to make use of. the 
emotional power which she possesses to: an excep- 
tional degree; but her performance of the ré/e of 
Yvonne, like all her other impersonations, was seri- 
ously injured by her affectations. She has lately 
taken to letting one corner of her mouth droop to ex- 
press great dejection, an odious habit. The other 
parts were well taken. 


MR. JOHN DREW has always shown a con- 
sciousness of his popularity, without wantonly pre- 
suming upon it. But the success which his cautious 
policy as a star has brought to him, seems to have 
broken down the nice reserve he once maintained. 
In the Marriage of Convenience, which he played 
throughout his entire New York season, Mr. Drew 
was not only the principal actor, but the audience, 
too; and not an unobtrusive member of the audi- 
ence, but a leader of that audience’s applause. It 
was amazing the amount of work he tock upon him- 
self. As the ** Comte de Candale,’’ he would de- 
liver a neat speech; as Mr. Drew, the New York 
pet, he would wait for the house to applaud, coax- 
ing it with a determined ogle; if the audience failed 
to respond, he would then, in his capacity of a 
privileged spectator of his own acting, laugh at the 
joke himself, This always had the effect of pro- 
ducing a sympathetic smile and the play proceeded. 
The little pantomime became at last to be as recog- 
nised a signal for applause as a public speaker’s di- 
version with a glass of water. Mr. Drew had 
made his joke, was evidently bent on having it 
thoroughly enjoyed before he went any further, and 
the audience had to give way and enjoy it. It was 
only a lengthy series of bluffs of this effective charac- 
ter that carried the play through. Any piece that 
was originally written by a Frenchman for Paris, 
and afterward altered by an Englishman for Lon- 
don, and finally revised by an American for New 
York, has to depend on a very careless or very for- 
giving audience. And in the Marriage of Conven- 
ience the story is singularly slight and flavorless. 
Miss Irving was laboriously intelligent as the 
««Comtesse,’’? but hardly bewitching. Miss de 
Wolfe played her part with cheerfulness and good 
taste, but her part was a small one; there was there- 
fore nothing left but for Mr. Drew to half bully, 
half wheedle New York into liking his play. This 
he did with persistent success by a facile display of 
pure ‘‘cheek.’? It was a great testimony to Mr. 
Drew’s personal popularity and adroitness; but it 
was really nothing more. 
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THE CRITERION INDEPENDENT THE- 
ATER in New York, with its recent production of 
three short plays, by Giuseppe Giaconda, by Augustus 
Thomas, and by Henri Dumay, has in a measure justi- 
fied its existence. Without being remarkable, the plays 
were all worthy of being seen, and, under present 
conditions, they would have had little chance of be- 
ing presented by one of the established theatrical 
managers. Giaconda’s drama, Zhe Rights of the 
Soul, translated by J. I. C. Clarke and Charles 
Henry Meltzer, is probably even more impressive 
in the original than it proved to be in translation. 
The Anglo-Saxon seldom goes about discussing 
** souls,’’ unless he is a crank or given to affecta- 
tion, and to the American mind all such discussion 
borders on the ridiculous. So, when the heroine of 
Giaconda’s play, forced by her husband to confess 
that, though she has remained faithful, she has really 
loved the man who has just shot himself in despair, 
and taunts him for invading ‘‘the rights of the 
soul,’’ she is treading on dangerous ground. The 
English version would perhaps have been fairer to 
the author if the translators had turned the wife’s 
long speech into less pretentious and less literal 
phrases. However, the drama, on the whole, ex- 
ploited a strong episode in a thoroughly consistent 
and dramatic fashion. It was very well played, 
too, by E. J. Henley as the husband; by Elita Proc- 
ter Otis as the wife, and by A. S. Lipman in the 
secondary réle of the wife’s expostulatory brother. 
Miss Otis, who appeared in a shocking make-up, 
was by no means an ideal choice for her part; yet 
she atoned for lack of passion by her freedom from 
exaggeration. Only an actress like Olga Nethersole 
could have brought out all that might have been 
made of the character. In That Overcoat Mr. 
Augustus Thomas displayed his shrewd observation 
and his tendency to conceive his characters cleverly, 
and to make them also the vehicle for his own vul- 
garity. He had a good theme, and ‘he treated it 
farcically, giving the audience twenty minutes of 
genuine amusement. The touches of vulgarity 
seemed to add to the entertainment. Miss Carrie 
Keeler played charmingly the part of an affectionate 
young wife, separated by her mother from an indis- 
creet, but equally affectionate husband; Mr. Henley 
showed his usual facility as the repentant husband, 
and Mrs. Kate Denin-Wilson exaggerated painfully 
the qualities of the mother-in-law. Out of a Clear 
Sky introduced the editor of the Criterion as play- 

wright. When it was first announced that Mr. 
Dumay was to produce a play of hisfown, cynical 
theatre-goers shook their heads. It certainly looked 
as if he wanted to elevate not only the drama, but 
himself, as well. So his work created a genuine 
surprise. A divorced wife, after her second mar- 


-Tiage, in which she finds happiness, is suddenly con- 
fronted with her first husband, who has treated her 
badly but is still infatuated with her. He calls up 
the memories of their first years of love, and in dis- 





traction she implores him to leave. Just as he seizes 
her in his arms, her husband enters; the two men 
fight, and number two shoots number one. Then 
comes the great moment. The woman falls upon 
the prostrate figure with kisses and wild avowals of 
affection. It sounds cynical, but Mr. Dumay suc- 
ceeded in making the situation seem serious. At 
any rate, the play was exceedingly clever. Miss 
Keeler, as the wife, deepened the good impression 
she had made in the previous work, and both Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Lipman played with fervor. as hus- 
bands number one and number two. : 

The audience was astonishingly small. Where 
were all those lovers of the ‘‘literary’’ drama that 
we have heard so much about during the past few 
years? Can it be that they knew nothing of the 
performance, or that they consist chiefly of the few 
actors and actresses, newspaper men and newspaper 
women, and other small scribblers who sat about in 
Hoyt’s Theater the other afternoon? Perhaps the 
Criterion did not do enough advertising, and yet it 
had received the benefit of a venomous attack from 
the Sum a day or two before. Can it be that even 
the Sun’s influence is. declining ? 


DAUDET’S FUNERAL was worthy of his be- 
loved France. The State, the literary, the theatrical, 
the musical worlds joined the widow in honoring the 
dead author. The pall-bearers were Daudet’s lit- 
erary ‘friends—-MM. Drumont, Zola, Hennique, 
Hervieu and his secretary, M. Ebner. .The Presi- 
dent of the Republic sent his secretary to express deep 
sympathy, and the Ministers for Foreign Affairs and 
Public Instruction were present in person. The 
Comédie Frangaise sent a bouquet of white pinks; 
Madame Réjane, who is now playing Sapbo at. the 
Vaudeville, brought another; the Town Council of 
Paris contributed a third; a fourth came from Nimes, 
Daudet’s birthplace; and numberless wreaths were 
offered by literary and dramatic societies, friends and 
readers. Only Tarascon held its hand. The people 
of Provence never forgave the creator of Tartarin 
his exposure of their most delightful and intimate 
foible. Zola pronounced the funeral oration with 
grace and sympathy, though obviously without in- 
spiration. He dwelt with real pathos on the intense 
physical agony from which death had released his 
friend. It is known that for the last fifteen years of 
his life Daudet was a sufferer from locomotor ataxia. 
For the past four or five years the disease at times 
was positively torturing. The present writer saw 
Daudet in 1894, during his first and last visit to Lon- 
don. A host of Englishmen of note were. gathered 
round the chair in which he sat. A horribly ema- 
ciated face, looking like a skeleton model in clay of 
a handsome statue, two black, blazing, restless eyes, 
pointed with unnatural brilliancy by disease and near- 
sightedness, and a-shock of glossy, black hair that fell 
upon either shoulder—such was Daudet as he turned 
spasmodically from one listener to another, nervously 
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brilliant and talkative, fighting, apparently, against 
physical collapse by a defensive intellectual effort. 
Daudet was fond of saying that the appreciation of 
hundreds of thousands of readers was more.to him 
than any invitation to a seat in the French Academy 
could possibly be. The exact sale of his books as 
given out a few years ago was as follows: Le Petit 
Chose, 150,000 copies; Fack, 56,000; Numa Rou- 
mestan, 150,000; Le Nabab, 160,000; Sapbo, 
170,000; L’ Immortel, 133,000; and Tartarin de 
Tarascon, 200,000. For the last twenty years, he 
told an interviewer, he never made less thafi $20,000 
a year, including his plays and novels. In America 
he ranked second in popularity only to Zola. 


THE MUSICAL PUBLIC, in spite of all the 
anathemas hurled against it every opera season, does 
more than do any other audiences to make one believe 
in the ultimate possibility of public good taste. The 
success of a great orchestra comes near being the tri- 
umph of pure music. Opera in this country is, 
frankly, a success of the performers, not of music as 
a form of entertainment. But the series of orches- 
tral concerts which are supported in Boston, Chicago, 
and New York really rely very little on the attract- 
ing power of the solo performers who aid from time 
to time. The music played has, for the most part, 
been held up to a rigorous standard, and very little 
concession has been made to alleged ‘‘ popular”’ de- 
mands, 

This was, in the beginning, especially difficult for 
Mr. Thomas in Chicago. Mr. Thomas’s popular- 
ity, of course, bore a good part of the load safely. 
And even then, as now, Chicago was more a mu- 
sical centre than a literary one. But there was 
considerable talk in the newspapers and among the 
unmusical about ‘‘ popular music.’’ Our purpose is 
not to commend Mr. Thomas’s admirable rigidity, 
but rather to show something of what progress has 
been made through it. A few times a year Mr. 
Thomas turns his public loose and watches the ex- 
periment. This is really what a ‘request pro- 
gramme ’’ means, chosen according to the innumer- 
able letters sent in before such a concert. If such is 
actually the method, the program for the past 
week is a really remarkable one: 


Frederic Grant Gleason 
Schubert 


Sympnonic Porm, Edris, 
Tueme anp VariATIONs, Quartet, D minor, 
String Orchestra, 


Ai, Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saens 


Srzcreimp’s Dratx Mancx, Die Goetter doemmerangy Wagner 
Tonz Porm, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Richard Strauss 
INTERMISSION, 

Sympnony No, 6, Pastoral, op, 68, Beethoven 
Festiva, Marcu anp Hymn, Hugo Kaun 


The choice is not necessarily perfection, but it 
is really wonderfully intelligent and catholic. Bee- 
thoven and Richard Strauss seem the salient features, 
classicism and ultra-modernity; and the choosing of 
the Pastoral Symphony and 7bus Spake Zarathustra 


postulates purity of taste and keen intellectual cari 
osity, if nothing more. ‘The Pastoral Symphony is 
a delicately popular choice; it is a graceful mingling 
of real worth and the less strenuous qualities which 
undoubtedly do delight the public. The Richard 
Strauss piece proves the real interest which the devel- 
opment of music has for the unprofessional musician. 
Then there is Wagner, always Wagner. No popu- 
lar programme is apparently possible without him, 
or has been possible for some years. The compo- 
sitions by Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason and Mr. 
Hugo Kaun stand for local, at least American, work. 
It is impossible to believe that a book of popular 
selections, including of course something from Tbe 
Beth Book and The Christian, or a request theatrical 
performance where Miss Julia Marlowe might be 
sandwiched between a ‘‘song and dance”’ and a 
««knock-about act,’’ would be so distinguished as 
this program which the Chicago public wishes the 
orchestra to play. Now if something could only be 
done to the book-reading and theater-going public. 


WE ARE ACCUSTOMED to have Mr. Mc- 
Clure reprint in his magazine something which has 
been or is running in newspapers all over the coun- 
try, and the action, though it seems unpleasantly 
parsimonious, is not especially annoying. We have 
of late noticed a still more radical departure in the 
economical management of literary material. The 
Housewife is a paper whose circulation is enormous, 
and of which no human being has ever heard. Eight 
years ago this publication bought and published a 
story by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Then ap- 
parently believing that no one could have read The 
Housewife continuously for eight years and survived, 
the editor of the magazine hunted up the old story, 
and without consulting its author, started Hester’s 
Love Story again as a fresh serial and a strong 
feature of the paper. There is a question of literary 
ethics involved, but perhaps the strongest emotion 
aroused is one of envy of the editor whose work is 
sO easy. 


The whole question of publishing a story in serial 
form and following such publication by the issue in 
a book has undergone startling changes of late. 
Formerly the volume waited decorously until the 
magazine was done with the story. The assumption 
seemed to be that the people who read serial stories 
in periodicals and those who read books were 
identical. Now it has been discovered that the two 
classes have nothing to do with each other. We 
have not yet reached the point where we publish a 
book and then serialize it, but the time approaches. 
The Christian, for example, got a short running 
start in Munsey’s, came out in book form and made 
its sensation almost at once, and then continued 
leisurely to its end in the magazine. This was the 
case in England as well. Neither Mr. _Munsey 
nor the Messrs. Appleton objected. The School for 
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Saints is still running in the New York Wordd, but 
the book was out nearly a month ago, Phroso’s 
adventures in McC/are’s were by no means finished 
when the conclusion could have been had for $1.75 


at any book stall. Hugh Wynne still went on in _ 


The Century in spite of the two neat volumes which 
held the whole of it. The assumption is that 
people read continued stories. But do they really? 


WHEN IT TRANSPIRED some months ago 
that Mr. Horace E. Scudder had abandoned, tempor- 
arily or permanently, the editorial chair of Tbe Atian- 
tic Monthly and was off for a long vacation abroad, 
we asked ourselves with some misgivings what was 
going to happen. There is little use in denying 
that the magazine had been steadily losing its hold. 
The men who had made it the foremost literary 
periodical on the continent were for the most part 
dead, and it is no wonder that one whose training 
and sympathies were with them found it difficult to 
keep up the standard. Into the bargain, che times 
were changing and the public, gone mad over pic- 
ture-papers, saw little to attract them in an unillus- 
trated and somewhat abstract magazine. Those who 
held with affection what had been of such conse- 
quence to our literary history were dubious. Even 
the publishers seemed to think it hardly worth their 
while to push things. About this time Mr. Walter 
H. Page became associated in the editing, and from 
that moment the change in Ze Atlantic has been for 
the good. It is a pleasure to say, here and now, 
that Mr. Page was admirably qualified for his task 
and that to his efforts the improvements are chiefly 
due. The requirements were by no means slight. 
A proper respect for the traditions, dignity, and 
past attitudes of Tbe Atlantic, an appreciation of 
the wants of the present public, a literary standard 
well above the ordinary run of magazines, and an eye 
for new people,—these were and are the features 
which fitted Mr. Page for his position: 

Under reasonable circumstances, supported by 
unlimited finances and gifted with some literary 
judgment and business sense, any civilized and edu- 
cated person could conduct a magazine like Harper’s 
or Tbe Century or Scribner's. Even more modest 
qualifications would answer for the editing of Mun- 
sey’s and Zhe Cosmopolitan. On the other hand, 
nothing could be more difficult—more delicate, let 
us say—than the direction of The Atlantic Monthly. 
That it has now found its editor, there can be little 
doubt to anyone familiar with recent issues. It is 
gathering about itself a number of clever young men, 
and while it stimulates them to be keen and clever, 
it prevents them from being cheap and vulgar. It 
is more audacious than most people realize. It has 
been revaluing established reputations, aud it has ab- 
stained from valuing reputations which do not exist 
—and this latter, at a time when almost any writer 
can have sixteen biographical and critical articles a 
month done about him is no slight achievement. If 


it were. not so distingui it would even’ be. called 
sensational. As it is, {be Atlantic is..merely.very 
much alive. So it is at once the most distinguished 
and the most readable of American magazines. 


THERE IS A TOUCH OF DEVILTRY 
about Ohio politics that makes them different from 
the politics of any other State. Instead of being 
purely a matter of bargain and sale, they combine 
malice with money to a degree not known since 
‘* before the war,’’ when even in the most corrupt 
political bodies there was room for the exercise of 
the jealousy and hatred that alone keep politicians 
pure. The fight on Senator Hanna was an exam- 
ple of the revival of ante-bellum politics. It was 
not very pretty. But it was war. It is somewhat 
curious to note that public opinion, as far as it is 
expressed in the newspapers, has parted so widely 
from the notion that politics is a game to be played 
with the coroner in the background, that there has 
been a universal chant of sorrow and sympathy for 
the victim of this ‘‘treachery.’”” The motto of 
Senator Foraker and his men is ‘‘'To thyself be true 
and thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 
Assuredly they have been true to themselves, for the 
rise of Hanna, a fierce, strong, and cunning enemy, 
means the death of all the shrewd fellows who have 
answered to the ‘‘ Fire alarm.’’ It means the muf- 
fling of the ‘< Fire alarm’? itself. Then why should 
they not fight for existence? Their methods have 
not been honorable; but is it not a little odd to hear 
‘<honor’’ prated of in connection with American 
politics? At the same time we confess that Hanna 
has excited admiration. He has fought like a 
wounded lion and acquired a certain dignity that 
does not come from dollars. The effort has been 
terribly costly to his health. He has. been ill for 
nearly a year and his physicians commanded him 
not to go into the fight. But he went in, and his 
bearing has won reluctant praise even from political 
enemies, of whom he has more than any other liv- 
ing man. 


THE LOVERS OF THE CURIOUS in our 
politics cannot fail to admire the easy way in which 
Mr. Croker, of New York, bears his heaping re- 
sponsibilities. They may be able to understand 
from his modest steadiness why Mr. Croker has suc- 
ceeded against many of the ablest lawyers and poets 
of Greater New York. A reformer is of fact and 
by necessity an emotional, nervous, rather over- 
wrought creature. He is not always a poet but he 
is always akin toa poet. The mere fact that he 
seeks to ‘‘reform existing conditions’’ instead of 
permitting them to reform themselves while adapting 
his wants to what he can get, is proof of a di- 
shevelled state of mind. If any one or ten of the 
gentlemen who supported Mr. Low so valiantly last 
fall had been called upon to decide the, questions 
that Mr, Croker has judged without a tremor_.they 
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would have succumbed to nervous prostration. But 
Croker, mighty man, arranges slates and policies 
with the cynicism of a practiced hand. He has no 
idols, this experienced Croker. If he ever had any 
he learned long ago that their feet were clay. He 
has bought men in his time and he knows the 
market rate. He was able to bring Mr. Cleveland 
himself to his table to discuss party measures. So 
he is supremely calm when accused of corruption 
and makes no pretense of compromising with so- 
called decent sentiment. The first act of his 
automatic mayor is to declare against the rapid 
transit scheme that has been so much discussed by 
the newspapers, and openly to declare his allegiance 
to the corporations now controlling the traffic of 
New York City. He has thrown Colonel Waring 
out of office as if he were an ordinary republican 
ward worker instead of a demi-god with a broom. 
And New York sinks swiftly back to the ‘* pool of 
physical and moral filth from which she was rescued 
by the reformers.’’ 


DR. ANGELL, who has been asked to take the 
mission to China, is a great improvement on Mr. 
Bryan, the gentleman from Du Page county, Illi- 
nois, who was appointed to the place originally. 
Not that mere academic learning is the best equip- 
ment for an ambassador. ‘The British government 
never would have thought of sending Jowett abroad. 
They draw their best diplomatic talent from among 
the adventurous young officers and aristocrats, who 
may ‘know less than nothing of the books, but are 
pretty well a¢quainted with the men of the world, 
atid who act when a student might be subdividing 
the morals of the ‘question. But Dr. Angell is an 
unusually alert and ‘*business-like’’? man for the 
president of a college, and he has had considerable 
experience in China. No jingoism is implied in the 
wish to entrust the Chinese mission to competent 
hands, for the trade of the United States with China 
is enormous, and unless we have a man at Peking 
capable of closely watching and understanding the 
manceuvres of the powers, we are likely to find the 
door closed in our faces. Mr. Bryan, as Chinese 
ambassador, was a figure for laughter. He may do 
very well in Constantinople, which, from an Ameri- 
can point of view, is an unimportant post. - The 
Porte will not pay the damages due American sub- 
jects, or avenge the murder of the American bi- 
cyclist, and we have no doubt Mr. Bryan will be 
as successful in not bringing it to terms as any of his 
distinguished predecessors. 


THE LOOKER-ON IN CUBA at this time is 
in a dangerous position. The editor of a Madrid 
newspaper who came over to investigate the condi- 
tion of the island was notified promptly that if he 
visited the insurgents’ camp he would be hanged. 
Thereupon he clung to the barracks and clubs at 
Santiago de Cuba till he was stoned by the officers 
who resented his criticisms of General Weyler. 


Now he is returning to Spain to announce that the 
war is a failure and Cuba must be abandoned. He 
may he shot or cut to pieces for this, but no doubt 
his judgment is correct. General Pando’s campaign 
thus far would do credit to Offenbach. No one is 
deceived by the plan of autonomy which has a string 
tied to it since it is by ‘royal decree,’’ and may be 
withdrawn at any moment. ‘The army is in a state 
bordering on mutiny, and the officers freely publish 
their contempt for the general-in-chief. Gomez’s 
bands are described as being ragged, dirty, and 
hungry. But they have been all that for two years. 
Meanwhile Mr. McKinley has called upon the 
people of the United States to send food to the 
island, which adds to the drollery of the situation, 
as if war were a thing to be carried on only between 
meals. 


THE NEWSPAPERS, with their usual insecure 
information as to the land of the foreigner, speak of 
Count Ito «* succeeding Okuma,’’ and describe him 
as the ‘‘leader of the war party.’’ Ito is in fact 
the most conservative of Japanese statesmen, ‘‘ made 
in Germany’’ before the ‘‘ gospel of his majesty’s 
sacred person’’ was preached. He was turned out 
of office because he permitted Russia, Germany, and 
France to coerce him into abandoning all claim to 
the mainland of China. He cannot ‘* succeed 
Okuma’’ because Okuma has been out of office for 
some time. At last reports he was consulting with 
Okuma for a coalition ministry against the present 
Russianized minister of foreign affairs, Baron Nishi. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
PATRIOTISM AND HISTORY 
BOOKS. 


Lonpon, Dec. 28,:1897. 

To tHe Eprror or THe Cuar-Boox: 
NOTICE that in a recent issue of Literature 
Prof. Goldwin Smith bears testimony to the 
gradual decay of Jingoism in the history books 
that are used in American schools. It is, of 
course, astounding to an Englishman who visits the 
United States to find the Revolution as much a mat- 
ter of personal wrong to-day as it was a hundred 
years ago. It shows to his mind a certain youthful- 
ness which becomes rather ridiculous when soberly 
inculcated by Government. -So, too, with the war 
of 1812. Even a well-read Englishman may be 
forgiven for having forgotten that there ever was 
such a war. ‘To us it is the merest incident in our 
long and bloody history; to America, judged by the 
attention it receives from the writers of school his- 
tories, it is of more importance than the whole of 
the colonial period. But if Prof. Goldwin Smith 
can guarantee that some symptoms of common sense 
and impartiality are beginning to appear in the 
American version of those old-world events, I am 
glad to hear it. Personally, I have found but few 
evidences of such improvement, the school-books I 
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have chanced upon being absurdly unreliable as his- 
tory, thougk doubtless stimulating enough to national 
vanity. Indeed, after studying the school systems of 
several States between New York and Minnesota, I 
have concluded that the object of the United States 
Government is not to teach history but patriotism; 
the first time in the world, I believe, that the sub- 
ject has been officially included in a school curricu- 
lum. History books naturally are the chief feature of 
this branch of study; but even when they have subdued 
their rhetorical enthusiasm, I do not believe that the 
schools will therefore cease to manufacture Jingoes, 
or that American hostility to England will be any 
the less. For one thing that hostility is quite as 
much social as political; and for another, the Gov- 
ernment does not rely solely on its history books for 
the training of the youthful patriot. It has forged 
a yet more stirring weapon in the form of school songs, 
which I understand are sung to the waving of one-cent 
flazs. It was my good fortune when calling recently 
upon a New York lady to have one of these ballads 
shot at me by her six-year-old son, a’ pupil of one 
of the public schools in that city. He had been 
taught it that morning by his school teacher, and 
seemed anxious to have me listen to it. The first 
verse was a mere interlude, dealing with the open- 
ing of the Civil War; but the second, the pith of 
the whole song, ran as follows: 


«* England was going to make a great fuss, 

But I think she had better not interfere with us, 
For, if she does, she ’Il find it no fun; 

She ll get what she got from General Washington.”’ 


Now, I should very much like to know what atti+ 
tude an Englishman, who has served in the Volun- 
teers, ought to adopt towards an American of six 
under the circumstances I have recorded? Still more, 
I should like to find out whether Americans gener- 
ally have any idea that this sort of thing is taught, 
with variations, in nearly every public school in the 
country; and, if so, whether they approve of it or 
no. Yours truly, 

Rosert Fietps Howarp. 








PRONOUNCING QUO VADIS 


Sr. Aucustine, Fia., Jan. 1, 1898. 
To rue Eprror or THe Cuap-Boox: 


AY a newcomer to this country express 
through your columns the surprise he 
feels at the lack of uniformity attending 


the pronunciation of Latin here? You 
appear to have solved the question of speaking Eng- 
lish with complete intelligibility; while the older 
tongue is permitted a quite impossible range. Every 
one I meet seems to have read Sienkiewicz’s great 
novel and to desire discussion of its contents with 
me; though most of them should limit themselves to 
learning the proper manner of pronouncing its title. 


Few or none say kwob vaydis, which alone is cor- 
rect. I have heard fe for guo from some, in com- 
bination with vabdis, vabdees, wabdis, and wabdees, 
the preference being strongly for guo (twob’), with 
the English upsilonized 0, and vadis (vabdis), with 
an Italian @ and shortened English i, which is hope- 
lessly and inconsistently wrong, and devoid of all 
excuse except that of pure ignorance. 

I am told that this hodge-podge is due in part to 
the fact that the American schools and universities 
have generally adopted the so-called Roman method 
in their Latin instruction, and partly to the great. 
and growing influence of the Church of Rome, which 
uses, indifferently, the commonly accepted ‘¢ conti- 
nental’’ pronunciation, or that especial variety of it 
in vogue in Italy—there are few accents so sugges- 
tive of many things as that (or those) used by an 
English-speaking cleric of Irish extraction while sing- 
ing Latin with this Italian pronunciation. 

May I not be permitted to suggest that in English 
you do as the English do, i. ¢., use the English 
method of sounding the Latin vowels and conso- 
nants? ‘This has been the custom in the language 
for many hundreds of years; and, furthermore, every 
nation which has a literary language adapts Latin to 
it in ordinary speech. Were I in Paris I should pro- 
nounce Quo Vadis as the French do, in Berlin as the 
Germans do, in London, assuredly, after the Eng- 
lish manner, and so on of the other capitals of civ- 
ilization—always assuming that I am speaking with 
a native of the country in his own tongue. What 
reason can Americans urge for departing from this 
universal rule? To do so is to leave all possible 
authority. Unless it is generally understood that, 
whatever the method used in the college, the Eng- 
lish is the one used in the world; that if a man has 
but one pronunciation of Latin, that one must be the 
English, or, if two, that one of them must be the 
English,—confusion will reign, even as it does now 
amongst you. I live in momentary fear of hearing 
some one call Mr. Anstey’s amusing tale Veesay 
Vayrsab or Weekay Wayrsab, while the bare sugges- 
tion of Czsar’s best known despatch makes me ap- 
prehensive. Americans, in the broadest sense, are 
so much more uniformly correct in their accent and 
enunciation than my own countryfolk that it comes 
to me as a double pity, this desire of theirs to drop 
such bad Latin into the well of English from which 
they slake their literary thirst. 

Your obedient servant, 
ErconwaLp Warpovr. 








THE NEW EDUCATION 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary; how does your learning 
grow? 
No ‘‘ must”? that teases 
All «* wont you please’s,”’ 
And pedagogs all in a row. 
Dorotnea Moore. 
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The Primroszt DAME 








THE PRIMROSE DAME 


O, my little monsieur, the dragons and 

N the giants were all slain before my time, 

and I confess that none of the Elfin 

race ever passed my way. My cousin, 

who set out on the high seas when young, once saw 

a mermaid, and for this reason, so the seamen say, 

he never again touched land. No, I have never 

seen a mermaid, but I have seen a creature no less 
wonderful—a witch from France. 

In your sweet land, monsieur, they tell me you 
still have witches that do much mischief among 
beasts and men. Ah, I remember, you call them 
sorceresses, Well, you may call them what you 
please, but the prettiest of them are little better than 
devils. Such .at least was the one I knew of long 
years ago, when\I, like you, had ringlets about my 
ears and ruffles on my sleeves, and fine teeth for 
bonbons. 

In those days, my father kept in his house two 
lads that were older than I—a lackey of his and a 
cousin of mine. They were wild brats. We lived 
on the road coming up from Chippendale, and on 
the same road lived Tony Peplin, whom everybody 
’ praised. He was the maker of the best shoes in 
our end of the world. He was fat as a capon and 
merry as a monkey, but he had when needed so civil 
a tongue in his head and such cunning at trade that 
he got himself a very fair name and thrived. 

Indeed, he was a rather good, thrifty soul. Yes, 
and he showed his wit as he aged somewhat by 
taking the tanner’s daughter for his wife. She was 
neither too old nor yet too young. She was tawny 
and slim, but spruce, quick with the needle, and 
nimble at all work. They wedded, and side by 
side they chattered and toiled, and saved up what 
they made, and so lived happily. 

And all went well till the coming of the primrose 
dame. She came from over the seas—from France, 
and settled in the red mansion across from us at the 
forks of the road. I can tell you, she was one 
whom few could rival: she was the wiliest dame 
that ever spun webs about the heart of man. She 
had silky, kittenish, subtle ways. She had the eyes 
of an angel and a marvel of a smile. Her hands, 
too, were delicate and fair, and the nails were as 
bright as new corn and keener than briars. 

I know what I say in saying this: for once, when 
my father’s lackey was stealing grapes from the lady’s 
garden—he being mounted on a stone and clinging 
to the wall—she came up unseen on the other side 
and caught his hand. It was something of a touch, 
the caress of a claw, a terrible scratch. It was far 
worse than the sting of a hornet. And how his 
knuckles burned and swelled! Long afterwards, 
when he was full grown in fact, you could have 
seen the mark of the nails on the back of his fingers. 

The lady certainly had no love for lads—no, and 
none for the neighbors or for the good people of 
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Chippendale. But truly it may be said she lived 
well enough without their company. She feasted 
on the best of the land; she was always clothed in 
costly apparel; she sat in her balcony by day, or in 
her garden; and night by night she entertained num- 
bers of unknown folk and a who looked to 
be very gallant and noble. 

The lady had two maids, and these served her 
with great zeal. One was mute and black. The 
other was brown and comely, but prattlesome, and 
full of tricks—like a magpie. At the mansion, when 
the neighbors called, it was she who met them and 
made excuses, saying that her mistress was in town 
at the chapel praying, though nobody ever saw her 
there, or at the priest’s house, though the priest 
shook his head when questioned, or else she told 
lies much of the same kind. For you must bear in 
mind that we lived across the way, and kept an eye 
on the place, and, while we watched, we saw the 
black and the brown maids often on the road, and 
the strange guests riding there, and riding away at 
all times by night; but never, never did we see the 
beautiful dame go out from home. 

The brown maid was also just as smart at other 
games, as you shall see by what my cousin told me. 
One evening at dusk he was on the road, and 
the maid came up from town with a basket of 
almonds and figs. She smiled in passing, and 
seemed very brisk and sportive, and the lad, being 
as full of pranks as she, they were soon good friends, 
tripping along together, eating figs and chatting and 
making themselves exceedingly gay. It was a charm- 
ing gambol, a jolly stroll; but, after he got indoors 
at home and searched his jacket, he found there was 
nothing left of all he had saved for the half-year 
past! That night my cousin had bad dreams. On 
the next day, when he met the hussy and taunted 
her with fleecing him, she tossed her curls in his face 
and laughed, and said that if a lad goes dallying he 
should have strings for his purse or wings for his 
heels, Is it not always so?—they pluck us clean, 
and laugh us down, these creatures! 

But, monsieur, let me tell you how Tony Peplin 
came to be lost. It is true, indeed, that he lost 
himself in a very uncommon way. And where 
was he? Bah, he was here and there. He was at 
the red mansion taking measure of the strange lady’s 
feet, or at home night and day fashioning no less 
than twelve pairs of shoes. Twelve pairs, mark 
you! Did you ever hear of so cruel a snare or a 
task so droll? Now nobody could fancy what the 
dame might be thinking of in setting him to work 
on twelve pairs of shoes, when one pair such as 
Peplin made would serve for a year or more; and 
he, of all fools, knowing this better than others, 
why was it that he worked, and worked too in all 
hurry and hot haste? Briefly, if you please, it was 
by reason of the spell the dame cast and the charm 
of her voice. She had spoken softly, and said: 

** They tell me, my man, there is none who 
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makes such shoes as you do: spare no cost then, and 
make mine good and easy and well, for I go many 
leagues each day, and must needs have fine shoes 
and exceedingly strong ones.”” 

You will observe, monsieur, that the lady was 
like the maid. She scrupled not at what she said, 
whether false or fair; or perhaps it may be she went 
abroad while the world was sleeping. 

After the first visit, the mad fool chatted of noth- 
ing but the things he had seen and the phrases he 
had heard. He spoke of the beauty of the quaint 
dame, of the chamber, rose-scented and hued like 
the hollow of a shell, of the trimmings of the bed in 
braided gold, and of the lady’s brave array of jewels 
and mantles and gowns. He told us also how she 
aired her wisdom and graces, and smiled, and how 
he knelt and almost swooned as he stroked her little 
feet, these being naked and daintier than flowers, 
and how at last she tapped him with her fingers on 
his hair, and said: 

«« My rosy man, I could swear you have never 
seen sweeter feet in all your life, and therefore, I 
beg you, let the shoes be sweet for my- feet and 
softer than a glove for the hand.’’ 

More than three times he all but touched the 
pretty feet with his lips, so ravished he was by the 
sight of these and by the lady’s whims and sayings, 
and, when he found himself on the road again, he 
was sweating like a fox and swaggering like a crea- 
ture that had put both wit and soul in pawn. 

For two long days, he labored away at his task 
and tattled incessantly, but on the third day he grew 
more shy in matters of speech. In fact, he kept 
counsel and curbed his tongue, but he hummed or 
whistled or otherwise betrayed that the same humor 
was in him. Nor even at the close of the week 
did he appear in the least saddened. On the con- 
trary, though he ate barely anything at all and fell 
off curiously in flesh and lost color, he was ever in 
the flush of high spirits, as shown by the glimmer 
in his eyes and his smirking lips, and still busy 
lingering over the dainty shoes one by one and add- 
ing touches that would give comfort and delight to 
the feet of the beautiful dame. 

In the meanwhile, the brown maid came now 
and again for the purpose of seeing how the work 
went on, but, believe me, that was not her only 
purpose. She meant mischief. She sat there and 
chatted, made easy and free, she and the cobbler, 
ogling one another, speaking low between them 
and laughing in their sleeves. All this, of course, 
nettled the good wife and put her in a snarling 
mood; and so matters grew worse until one day, 
thinking herself no longer mistress at home, she set 
off suddenly for her father’s lodgings by the river 
on the far side of Chippendale, and there she wept 
and moaned and told of the many wrongs she had 
suffered. 

Accordingly, the tanner with black looks drove 
up in the evening, and he had hot words with 


Peplin. He wrangled fiercely and fumed, but 
fumed in vain, and ended by snapping his fingers in 
the fool’s face and swearing roundly that he was 
cursed and bewitched as never a knave was since 
the world began. My cousin and the jockey who 
lived near by, knowing what a storm was brewing 
and hoping to see fine sights, watched the scene 
through a chink in the garden-door, and, after the 
tanner left, they saw the sly brown maid slip from 
under the table and sit on the cobbler’s knee and 
ape the tanner’s wrath in sport and shamefully, with 
the cunning of a stage-wench. 

By chance on another day my cousin saw the 
brown maid there again with Peplin. ‘They were 
eating and drinking and playing at dice. And on 
the table they had sweetmeats and glasses of red 
wine and much coin in silver and gold. They 
drank and played and jested, and after a time they 
sang together a tuneful faint song of odd rhymes, a 
brief sweet song. The melody quickened the humor 
of my cousin and he put his ear against the door so 
that he could hear what was sung, but nothing could 
then be heard. And when he looked again, the 
brown maid had vanished, and there in the maid’s 
place sat the fair primrose dame, lolling at ease and 
eyeing the cobbler amorously, while he was bowing 
down in the fashion of a lover and kissing her white 
small feet. 

Ah, what perils, what follies! You must know 
that every evening he now came dancing along the 
road to the Jady’s mansion. The unknown folk and 
strangers, riding on their swift steeds, came also and 
feasted and revelled in the halls or the garden, and, 
in company with these and the gay dame, the cob- 
bler, plumed like a prince and beribboned, here 
capered and made merry and drank deeply. 

So time passed and people talked of these wild 
doings, and, even while they talked, it happened 
that Peplin disappeared as if by some rare miracle. 
Now this being brought to the knowledge of my 
uncle, the squire, he and his friend, the captain of 
the night-guards in Chippendale, ordering their 
horses, betook themselves to the cobbler’s house, 
where in the quiet of midnoon they rapped soundly 
at all the doors. ‘They rapped and called, but no 
one answered. The captain, more nimble than the 
squire, then climbed a tree which grew by the side 
of the door, and from his perch among the leaves he 
peeped into the chamber window. In a moment, 
however, he was down again, and, beckoning the 
squire, he whispered in his ear: 

««’?T is as I told you—just as I told you.’’ 

** How? Is he there?’’ 

‘« There indeed! I tell you I could plainly see 
him bunched up in bed, pale as the whites of your 
eyes . . . and, moreover, the dame’s black jade 
sits at his pillow and mixes him broth.’’ 

‘* Ha, there’s evil in the air surely!’’ said my 
uncle. 


And both looked grave. 
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Few words passed between them. They mounted 
their horses and forthwith rode to the tanner’s lodg- 
ings, where they spoke with the wife of Peplin, and 
she, alarmed at the fate of her husband, at once 
whipped home in her father’s chaise, with her father 
beside her, followed in a cloud of dust by the squire 
and the captain on their galloping nags. 

Here at the house the light, lusty captain broke 
down the door and all four entered. They found 
everything in a jumble below stairs, and in the 
chamber above there was the cobbler, alone and for- 
lorn, lying in bed, mumbling to himself and frightful 
to behold. They could easily tell that his wits were 
now quite gone, and he was so twisted and withered 
and ghastly that it seemed unlikely he would ever 
again get on his legs. But there was life, monsieur 
—and was there hope? You may believe that the 
good wife did what best could be done with such 
cordials and balms as good wives use so knowingly; 
she labored unceasingly, but labored in vain. ‘The 
tanner therefore took counsel with his comrades and 
sent for the doctor in Chippendale, and he brought 
the barber with his leeches, and the poor fellow, 
well rubbed afresh and bled freely, only grew worse 
at their hands. Then the barber, being left alone, 
hinted for the priest, and he came, but the priest, 
with prayer and lighted candles and holy water, 
fared no whit better than the doctor or the barber. 

By this time the neighbors had gathered, and, 
growing familiar with the strange maters and view- 
ing the unhappy plight of Tony Peplin, they agreed 
that nothing could be more horrible, and that none 
could cure the evil but the devil himself, in the per- 
son of a little gypsy-wizard, known everywhere in 
those parts and famed for the nipping of charms. 
So, after the priest was gone, he too was summoned. 
And in great haste he came bestraddling his lean 
donkey and alighted at the door with a jingle of 
sounds. This creature, black but dapper, in turban 
and short robe and slippers, with a necklace and 
girdle of beads and coin, with rings in his ears and 
rings on his fingers, strutted into the chamber airily 
and dipped courtesies right and left. Here he soon 
pried into the affairs; he fumbled with the cobbler 
and purred with the gossips. Then, sitting on one 
of the pillows of the bed, he drew the gossips about 
him, opened the sick man’s gown and showed them 
a swelling in his throat formed like an apple—a 
curious lump slipping softly under the fingers when 
pressed, and spinning round in his breast, down in 
his paunch, across his back, or along his flanks. And 
while so doing the little blackamoor prattled in a 
beldam’s shrill voice. 

Ah, monsieur, monsieur! and what a story he 
told—a story of dire enchantment, of the mystical, 
strange dame, the weaver of spells and certain sor- 
ceries, the witch of three colors and three shapes, 
and no less than nine lives! And he told how in 
one shape she had cast her net and entangled the 
goo’ man, and how again she had shaken him free 


from his wife and filched his savings, and how 
under the third form she had passed into the cob- 
bler’s very skin, so that he had become truly pos- 
sessed, and how you could here see the sure mark 
of it all in the nugget that shifted from point to 
point in the poor man’s body. 

This much and much more he related in many 
dark words, and with many gestures. And there- 
upon he arose. He drew from the fob at his girdle 
a pinch of pink dust, mixed it with the moisture of 
his palm, and set it on the cobbler’s tongue. 

**A magic drug, a soothing drug!’’ said he. 
«« My good man will sleep now—he will sleep till 
I am with you again at night-fall. Meanwhile, 
there’s more to be done than you reckon of. I 
shall speed home and ply my skill. I shall bring to 
pass strange things—I promise you I shall do mar- 
vels!’?” And so saying he took his leave, and after 
him went the captain and the squire. 

There was magic in the drug, I dare say, and 
nevertheless it soothed in nowise. The cobbler slept 
only for a time, and when he awoke he seemed still 
to be dreaming. He sat upright in bed, looking 
into the distance and listening like one who hears 
sounds and far voices. He made signs and called 
and answered; he saluted the shadows in the air and 
nodded and smiled at them, and even caressed these 
warm phantoms of his fancy. ‘Then the mood 
changed. He waxed strong, stirred feverishly, 
tossed off the coverlets, and leaped suddenly into the 
midst of the neighbors. For the rest of the evening 
he gave himself no pause; he played a thousand 
pranks, a thousand mad gambols.. Grown thin as a 
reed, he was light as the wind, but at every turn his 
joints snapped louder than a coachman’s whip. His 
brows darkened—his eyes flamed. He buffeted his 
companions, who sought to bind him in some man- 
ner, mocking them and slipping through their hands, 
and once, when his wife got him fairly in her arms, 
he spat and foamed and barked like a wolf. At last 
he flung himself into the hall and tumbling down 
stairs, with his wife at his heels, he rolled out of the 
house and over and over along the whole surface of 
the garden. The gossips witnessed these many droll 
antics, and afterwards, when he sank at the well and 
made ready to dip over the brink of it, they aided 
the wife in seizing and saving him, and bearing him 
in a swoon upstairs into his chamber. 

This happened an hour after sundown, and the 
gypsy conjurer, coming about the same time and 
passing into the chamber, saw that the poor fool had 
gone the way of all flesh, and he said so bluntly, and 
thus caused-a great hubbub and wailing and quite a 
sad scene. It was then that a clatter and noise also 
arose in the hall below, and in a moment appeared 
the captain and the squire, much besmirched, grey 
with the dust of the road and panting hard. The 
captain, as soon as he could breathe freely and get 
himself heard, related the adventure that had just 
befallen them. 
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That evening it seems, in seeking for new dis- 
coveries, the two friends made sly way into the 
lady’s garden and hid themselves at first in the brush- 
wood and tall grass, moving as softly as lizards, 
though there was no need of so much care. All 
was still, ‘They heard the birds’ chirp and the hum 
of bees and nothing more, neither the breaking of a 
twig nor the turn of a pebble. As dusk came on 
they grew more bold, going along the path as far as 
the end of the mansion and climbing the thick vines 
into a balcony under one of the windows. In spite 
of peril they resolved to enter, but they soon found 
that the window was somehow locked or barred in- 
wardly, and that hence they could merely peer 
through the slatted blinds. What they saw, how- 
ever, was well worth their pains. Indeed, there 
in full view was the lady’s chamber, gilded like a 
sanctuary, hung with silk trappings and lighted with 
many tapers. They looked again, and on the low 
couch in the middle of the room rested the dame’s 
Jong fair body, white and bare as a figure in marble. 
Under her head was a folded mantle of blue bro- 
cade, and at her feet in a vase burned incense that 
curled upwards in clouds, but close by the side of 
her there lay, as huge twin blooms plucked from a 
stem, two heads that seemed to be human, and one 
was black and the other was brown. At the sight 
of these the captain set his hand against his heart, as 
if to still its beating, and he and the squire kept 
mute and listened. There was no movement or 
sound in the chamber, however, and so they heard 
nothing. ‘They watched. And by and by the air 
grew heavier with mist, and the lights dimmed and 
flickered. Then at last the pale body of the lady 
shivered, and the lady slowly arose as one newly 
awakened and bewildered. But in the moment 
while they gazed and wondered darkness fell before 
them like a veil. And now because they could see no 
more they harkened for any murmur that might arise, 
and after a time they heard flutterings in the cham- 
ber and voices, and such lamentable cries that they 
crouched low, smitten with fear, Then with a 
great noise the window flew open and out streamed 
smoke and flames and a stifling wind, and on the 
blast rode forth something, the like of which had 
never been seen, something hideous, something in 
the image of a beast, horned and monstrous, that 
went vanishing into the air. The foul odor filled 
the nostrils of the brave comrades, and the fire fell 
thick about their ears, and so they leaped from the 
balcony, touched ground, and fled. 

The captain told all this in a way that chilled the 
blood in the veins, affrighting and amazing every- 
body save the little black wizard, who looked wise 
and wagged his head and rubbed his ringed hands 
and ended by robbing the captain of half his laurels, 
saying he well knew how it would happen since he 
had labored with sweat and pain in bringing it about 
after that same manner during all the forepart of the 
evening. He arose then and added: 


««Be calm, my friends; be not in the least 
alarmed,’’ said he, ‘*and I will show you how 
happily I have hit upon the prime root of the trouble.”’ 

As he ceased speaking, he stepped back a space 
and, leaning over the bed, he parted the cobbler’s 
gown, ran the keen blade of his knife through the 
lump in the dead man’s throat and immediately 
drew therefrom a bright green snake as slim as a 
tailor’s tape and long as a bell-rope. The snake, 
held aloof by the tail, coiled swiftly, and then being 
thrust under the heel, it crackled and sparkled into so 
many stars and so faded. Thementurned pale, you may 
be sure, and the gossips grew faint. And the roguish 
black sorcerer—how his eyes twinkled in triumph! 

«¢If I had been called in time,’’ said he, wiping 
the knife on the edge of his sleeve, «*I could have 
cured the good man,—ay, my good people, I could 
have saved him—if I had been sent for but in time.”’ 


Now, my little monsieur,—said the old priest to 
his young friend nestling at his knees—now, what 
do you think they found in the red mansion on the 
very next day? Why, nothing—there was nothing 
at all, nothing indeed but dust on the floor and 
motes in the sunbeams and the odor of roses in the 
air. Yet, so it happened, none lived there in after 
years. The weeds ran wild in the garden, the roof 
fell, the walls crumbled. At last the tanner died 
leaving his daughter rich, and she, the worthy dame, 
bought the land and built there—built a seemly 
chapel there in honor of Our Blessed Lady, against 
whom, as everyone knows, no craft or evil ever 
prevails. Joun Recnautr. 


A STREET VIGIL 


ERE is the street 
Made holy by the passing of her feet, — 
The little tender feet, more sweet 


than myrrh, 
Which I have washed with tears for love of her. 


Here she has gone 

Until the very stones have taken on 
A glory from her passing, and the place 
Is tremulous with memory of her face. 








Here is the room 

That holds the light to lighten all my gloom. 
Beyond that blank white window she is sleeping 
Who hath my hope, my health, my fame in 

keeping. 

A little peace 

Here for a little ere my vigil cease, 
And I turn homeward, shaken with the strife 
Of hope that struggles hopeless, sick for life. 


Surely the power , 
That lifted me from darkness that one hour. 
To a dear heaven whereof no word can tell 
Not wantonly will thrust me back to hell. 
Cuartes G. D. Roserts. 
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THE COLLEGE STORY 


“E: publication of a new volume of college 
stories leads one very naturally to chal- 
lenge the title by which such works 
would take rank as a legitimate branch 
of current literature. Surely the young author, be 
the A. B. on his shield never so bright, would not 
venture to enter the lists as one of the makers of Fic- 
tion. And if he did, his temerity could avail him 
little, for while his brothers-in-arms can range the 
wide world, he is cabined, cribbed, confined within 
the fence of his college Lilliput. Could contest be 
more unfair—the chained against the free? Yet itis 
not that he is cramped for space alone. Half a 
hundred villages might furnish forth the theme of as 
noble a story as was ever penned; but the young 
imagination of the college author is prisoned help- 
lessly like a caged bird. His comedy must be some 
boyish joke or youthful extravaganza; his tragedy is 
three months’ ‘*suspension,’’ or a police court fine. 
Within these petty limits every emotion is on a toy 
scale: jealousy, hope, fear, pride, love—all, except 
perhaps conceit, a most precocious, sophomoric pas- 
sion, which gets its growth before it comes of age. 
Against such odds, the fight is hopeless. His rivals 
would ride rough shod over him and his degree. 
This squire of fiction must win his spurs else- 
where. 

Luckily for our young author, however, he has 
another string to his bow. All things that have to do 
with college have a fascination of theirown. Fathers 
look back upon it with a pleasure that increases as 
the years slip by; mothers listen to tales thereof with 
anxiety and hope; daughters chatter concerning its 
delights, or go to colleges of their own, and fondly 
imagine that they are getting the same thing. Here, 
then, is a public ready made for the book. Where 
many will buy, many will print, so publishers are 
not far to seek. It is not then as stories, but as 
pictures, that the volume is essayed, and the youth- 
ful graduate lightly turns from themes to print. It 
is but fair to meet him on his own ground and 
measure blades with the foils which he provides, so, 
for a moment, let us consider as pictures these stories 
that he dubs with his college name and binds in his 
college colors. 

That the usefulness of such pictures may fairly be 
measured by their truthfulness seems scarcely open to 
question. Who cares to read some fanciful descrip- 
tion of college as it never was nor will be a whit 
more than he does a romance founded on some 
undergraduate escapade? A true picture might 
serve a modest purpose. It would stir a few old 
memories, give inquiring parents some inkling of the 
world in which their sons are seeking civilization, 
and put on record a few oddities which are perhaps 
worth keeping for a very little while. 

Two volumes have been written on undergraduate 
life at Harvard during the past few years. The 


first, published, I believe, in 1892, is called Har- 
vard Stories, and narrates with capital spirits and 
some humor a number of tales mostly bordering on 
the farcical, wherein time-honored jokes are fur- 
bished up and gallantly supported by a few quips 
and cranks of the passing college generation. It is 
a book to read on a journey, to laugh over, and then 
to throw away. In it are such tales as one hears at 
Harvard, but of Harvard as Harvard is, not the 
vaguest conjecture can be conjured from between its 
lines. The book did not aim to be a faithful pic- 
ture: it was scarcely meant to be taken seriously, 
and perhaps it is ungracious to take it so. 

Another volume published a month or two ago is 
very different in its purpose. ‘‘ Harvard Episodes”’ 
would give us half a dozen sketches of the Har- 
vard of real life. Unfortunately the author of this 
book too, though in a less degree, aspires to fiction. 
There never was a novel within the college yard; 
very seldom has there been a short story; and des- 
ultory as these episodes are there is more plot in them 
than you can find if you rake all Cambridge from 
Beck Hall to College House. In this, however, 
they sin but as stories; it is when they sin against a 
great university that we protest. It is true that they 
are feebly sheltered from attack by the dedication 
which declares (in rather fine print).that they are 
descriptive of ‘‘a very little corner of a very great 
place,’’ buttheir blazoned title, their crimson boards, 
their college coats of arms (N.B. abest ‘¢ veritas,”’ 
adest omen) all proclaim that they deal with Har- 
vard University. Not one reader in a hundred 
would think otherwise when he takes up the vol- 
ume; we trust he may when he has laid it down. 

For a review of the book with all its wasted 
cleverness, we have no space. A more serious 
thought is the injury it works. Half truth is worse 
than none, and here is less than half. The Har- 
vard of the Episodes is a rare collection of well 
dressed, addle-pated youth, generally intoxicated 
and never (unless in the most exceptional cases) ca- 
pable of intelligent thought or dignified behavior. 
A stranger to the name of Harvardy might read the 
book and never surmise that a liberal education was 
one of the attractions of the place. The book is a 
caricature of some dozen or ‘‘sixteen at least’’ of 
fools; but of Harvard University with its diversified 
interests, its vast opportunities, its solid good, there 
is not a word. 

Unfair alike to the author, the public and 
the University, college stories occupy an anomalous 
and unfortunate position. There is ample room 
and verge enough within the limits of college 
papers for these young authors to work their 
will, There, if they write with a goose quill 
—no matter. When they come into the larger 
world there is a man’s work for each of them to 
do. That each should do it like a man is becom- 
ing not only to himself but to his university. 

E. S. 









































By John Williamson Palmer 





FHE FIGHT AT THE 


SAN JACINTO 


OW for a brisk and cheerful fight! ’’ 
Said Harman, big and droll, 


: N 
a light, 


As he coaxed his flint and steel for 


And puffed at his cold clay bow]; 

«« For we are a skulking lot,’’ says he, 
«¢Of land-thieves hereabout, 

And these bold sefiores, two to one, 
Have come to smoke us out.’” 


Santa Anna and Castillon, 
Almonte brave and gay, 
Portilla red from Goliad; 
And Cos with his smart array. 
Dulces and cigaritos, 
And the light guitar, ting-tum! 
Sant’ Anna courts siesta— 
And Sam Houston taps his drum. 


The buck stands still in the timber— 
«« Is it patter of nuts that fall?”’ 

The foal of the wild mare whinnies— 
Did he hear the Comanche call? 

In the brake by the crawling bayou 
The slinking she-wolves how]; 

And the mustang’s snort in the river sedge 
Has startled the paddling fowl. 


A soft, low tap, and a muffled tap, 
And a roll not loud nor long— 

We would not break Sant’ Anna’s nap, 
Nor spoil Almonte’s song. 

Saddles and knives and rifles! 
Lord! but the men were glad 

When Deaf Smith muttered ** Alamo! ”’ 
And Karnes hissed ‘* Goliad! ’’ 


The drummer tucked his sticks in his belt, 
And the fifer gripped his gun. 
Oh, for one free, wild, Texan yell, 
As we took the slope in a run! 
But never a shout nor a shot we spent, 
Nor an oath nor a prayer, that day, 
Till we faced the bravos, eye to eye, 
And then we blazed away. 


Then we knew the rapture of Ben Milam, 
And the glory that Travis made, 

With Bowie’s lunge, and Crockett’s shot, 
And Fannin’s dancing blade; 

And the heart of the fighter, bounding free 
In his joy so hot and mad— 

When Millard charged for Alamo, 
Lamar for Goliad. 


Deaf Smith rode straight, with reeking spur, 
Into the shock and rout: 


««]’ve hacked and burned the bayou bridge; 


There ’s no sneak’s back-way out! ’’ 





Muzzle or butt for Goliad, 
Pistol and blade and fist! 

Oh, for the knife that never glanced, 
And the gun that never missed! 


Dulces and cigaritos, 
Song and the mandolin! 
That gory swamp is a gruesome grove 
To dance fandangos in. 
We bridged the bog with the sprawling herd 
That fell in that frantic rout; 
We slew and slew till the sun set red, 
And the Texan star flashed out. 
Jonn Witiiamson Patmen. 








THE PODMORE LET- 
TERS—II 


ON AUTHORS’ READINGS 


tiwinkle Podmore 

iterary-Journalist 
Sensations a S: lalty 

Ideas for Sale 


New York, Jan. 5, 1898. 
To THe Eprror or Tue Cuap-Boox: 


HE recent visit of Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins to this country on a reading 

tour it seems to me calls attention to a 

peculiar habit—or is it a disease?—-of 

the American public. In no other country that I 
know of—and I have visited Canada—is there evi- 
denced so marked a desire on the part of the public 
to see an author trying to read his own works, The 
French do not do it, nor do the Germans or the Rus- 
sians. English investors—in Wall street parlance 
the easiest in the world—would not part with ten 
pounds to see the Rev. Mr. Ian Maclaren dislo- 
cating his vocal apparatus in an effort to read ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ Beside the Bonny Briar Pipe;’’ Scotland 
would begrudge a sixpence to Anthony Hope as an 
elocutionist; and I doubt if Mr. Hall Caine would 
dare to ask a single Manxman to part with a shilling 
for the bliss of hearing him read from his most mirth- 
ful tales of the happy life. Yetall of these men, and 
Conan Doyle into the bargain, the manliest man we 
have had as yet from the other side of the water, 
have braved the perils of the deep to visit us, to let 
us hear them speak, permit us to gaze upon their 
«« liniments,’’ and have one and all gone home again 
with their trunks bursting with the certified checks 
of the valorous Major Pond, who should rather be 
known as Brigadier-General Pond, of the Lyceum 
Sharpshooters. Yet we Americans part with thou- 
sands of dollars for like privileges. We cannot 
blame any of these gentlemen—none of whom, by 
the way, can read much better than the average 
graduate of Harvard; it is unfortunate, but true— 
for taking advantage of our weakness to pro- 
vide themselves with the wherewithal to sup- 
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port a safe-deposit box in style. Even I, I must 
admit, would read one of own quatrains aloud be- 
fore an audience of Zulus if by so doing I might 
lay up enough treasures upon earth to enable me to 
place a balance to my credit in heaven—for if one 
is poor it is difficult to be good. So, let it be under- 
stood that I am not criticizing Mr. Hawkins, or 
Dr. Watson, or Colonel Caine, or my dear athletic 
friend Doyle for making the best of us. But I do 
criticise the American people for being so easily 
led astray. 

Should an English critic, like Sir Lepel Griffin, 
for instance, refer to us as a ‘‘ circus circumscribed 
community,’’ what a howl would go up to heaven! 
How the Boston Pi/ot, edited by the genial Roche, 
who is more of a man than editor, would writhe in 
agony over this insult to Greater Ireland! What 
maledictions would Chauncey M. Depew utter at 
public dinners upon Britons everywhere, with the 
applause of his hearers, duly noted in the Tribune, in 
bracketed ‘‘laughters!’’ And yet, would the truth be 
changed? Would all our denials successfully deny 
that we have revelled in the joyousness of Caine? 
That we have rejoiced in listening to Zenda as 
performed by its inventor? That we have thrown 
ourselves prostrate before the brilliant feet of Doyle, 
and have sent the Rev. Mr. Ian Maclaren back to 
to his loch-bound home at Liverpool with the bal- 
ance of trade simply bulging in his pockets? 

I do not know how true it is, but there is a story 
prevalent in the humble circle in which I move, that 
when Dr. Watson was here, having to ride on a 
New York cable-car, he handed the conductor a 
hundred-dollar bill, and declined to receive any 
change because he had acquired so much American 
money during his eighteen weeks stay here that it 
absolutely nauseated him! 

Now, sir, what I contend is this: Dr. Doyle is 
a man of the world, Dr. Watson is as intelligent as 
an English clergyman can be—more so I think, but 
he is diplomatic—and Mr. Hawkins knows several 
things. I have met Mr. Hawkins, and he has told 
me things I didn’t dream of. Mr. Caine, I am 
inclined to think, really believes in himself in any ca- 
pacity—but barring Mr. Caine, these English, Scotch 
and Manx readers who cannot read, know as well 
as we Americans do that it is the circus business all 
over again—with this difference: they are sever- 
ally—leaving Mr. Caine out—honest enough to be 
willing to confess it, that is I think so, and if they 
do not laugh quietly in their sleeves at us I am very 
much mistaken. We Americans, onthe other hand, 
are not honest enough to discourage their coming, 
and yet in the silent hours which have blissfully fol- 
lowed after the readings through which we have sat, 
how many of us have prided ourselves upon our sin- 
cerity when we have said to the person who sat next 
to us ‘* How charming it was,’’ ‘* What a delight 
to hear the author interpret his works,’’ «* What a 
splendid evening it has been,’’ and so on! I have 


done this, sir. Let me admit it. I once told a 
young woman that I considered Hall Caine a beau- 
tiful dream, and ¢ba¢ after having seen and heard 
him. May the recording angel be too busy to note 
it! °But in what absurd light does all this place us! 
Why cannot we join in that quiet laugh? Why can 
we not say to Doyle, who cannot read: ‘* Sir, we 
welcome you because you are a good fellow, and if 
by coming here we can send you back with a hun- 
dred pounds in your pocket we are glad to do it.’” 
Why can we not say to Dr. Watson that we really do 
love him for his writings, not because they are litera- 
ture, which they are not, but because they are human 
nature, which they are? ‘‘ Furthermore, sir, as a 
modest, sweet, unassuming man we rejoice to have 
met you personally, and you are welcome to our 
thousands because it is worth it all to see so modest, 
sweet, and unassuming a man among the successful 
writers of the day. .As a reader you won’t stand 
comparison at Bradstreets with thirty cents!’’ 
And to Mr. Hawkins why not honestly say that we 
are willing to contribute to his every need simply 
out of gratitude for his manliness and his whole- 
someness in his books if he will only spare us the 
necessity of seeing and hearing him do something 
which we know as well as he does that he is not 
fitted for. ‘These men would one and all respect 
us for this. There would be no Side- Laughs 
with Sleeves, as Mr. Bok might say, if we did so. 
With Mr. Caine it would, of course, be different. 
As I have said, Mr. Caine takes himself seriously, 
and is therefore unique. ‘The truth told to Mr. 
Caine would be an insult to any man, and so, when- 
ever he comes we must endure him, but if the 
Almighty listens to sincere prayers, and has any 
influence with Major Pond, this is not a contingency 
to be feared. 

As a humble citizen of this Republic I appeal to 
my fellows to be more careful of their hard-earned 
wealth. I ask them not to part with-it too readily 
to any Englishman who has written a book. Yet if 
the love of the circus is’ still so strong with us, per- 
haps another solution of the problem may not be 
without value. If it so be that we must see these 
people, and must listen to their voices, and must 
grasp their hands, why may we not take a leaf out 
of the note-book of the lamented Barnum, who 
never did anything by halves? Let us choose a 
literary Hagenbeck who will concentrate our ener- 
gies, and, if we must have a literary circus, let us 
have it all at once. Deprecating the tendency as I 
do, I still should find even myself interested in an 
exhibition in which Mr. Caine, Mr. Le Gallienne, 
and Sarah Grand, were performing in three rings 
simultaneously. To know that Dr. Doyle would 
read a Sherlock Holmes story in competition 
with Dr. Watson and Anthony Hope, reading 
respectively a Bonny Briar Pipe sketch and a 
Princess Osra narrative, of equal length, for a pink 
flag, to be presented to the reader who finished first, 
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would fill me with a joy for which I would be 
willing to pay liberally, not only because I admire 
tests of endurance, but also for the reason that I love 
an author who moves rapidly. 

If Major Pond will import his foreign geniuses, 
who cannot read, all at once, and make himself a 
father of an International Literary Greatest Show 
On Earth, he will make of himself the most popular 
man in our American community. He may not 
become sufficiently popular to warrant his nomina- 
tion for the presidency as against Mr. Hagenbeck, 
who deals in purely feathered birds, but I will guar- 
antee that his name will become a household word, 
if he will only listen to my prayer, and go easy with 
us who are merely consumers, not promoters, of 
genius. 

I am actuated, sir, in writing this note by but one 
purpose. I understand that certain American authors, 
encouraged by the success of the Englishmen, are 
giving public readings. I saw a statement some- 
where only last week that Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
had read a story of his own somewhere—Elmira, 
N. Y., I think it was. Ido not believe it is true, 
but it may have been, and I should very much 
regret to learn that our home-made authors were 
endeavoring to emulate their English brethren in try- 
ing to obtain money for doing things that ninety per 
cent of our population could do better for them- 
selves. To try to stop this is my motive in writing 
to you. The necessity may not exist. If in your 
judgment it does not, pray cast thjs letter into your 
waste-basket, and send me a check for the postage 
only. I shall be content with any sum, foras a literary 
journalist no sum of money, however small, is unwel- 
come. Very truly yours, 

PeRIwinKLE Popmore. 

P. S.—Do you happen to know what Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett would charge to read one of his own novels 
through before witnesses to decide a bet? 








OVER THE ROSE-LEAVES, 
UNDER THE ROSE 


One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 
Omar Khayyam. 


HY did you say you loved me then, 
If this must be the end? 
Can so much more than lover be 


So far much less than friend? 
You say ‘* Suppose we had not met ”’ 
Beneath this Provence rose: 
Suppose we had not loved at all! 
Suppose, dear heart, suppose ? 


Suppose beside some common road 

There bloomed a common rose, 
As this one crimsons all the air 
Within the garden close. 


Suppose you plucked it, passing by, 
And spread its petals wide, 

Until the sweetness of its heart 
Filled all the country-side. 


Suppose you wore it on your breast 
One careless summer day; 
Suppose you kissed it once—or twice— 
To pass the time away, 
Then tore it slowly leaf from leaf, 
As I have torn this rose, 
Until you bared its very soul. 
You would not? Well, suppose! 


Suppose you stripped its very soul 
Down to life’s golden core, 

Till heart and life and soul were yours, 
And there was nothing more 

A rose could give to please your sense 
Or win a passing smile; 

Then dropped it in the pathway—thus— _ 
No longer worth your while. 


And then—suppose those scattered leaves 
Were days we two have shared— 
You need not say you counted them; 
You need not say you cared— 
Could all the counting, all the care, 
Or all my foolish pain 
Put that one rose together, dear, 
Or make it bloom again? 
Joun Bennett. 


THE NEWLY-DISCOV- 
ERED AUDUBON 
JOURNALS 


Se Audubon’s day times have changed, 








and ornithology has progressed to such a 

distance from his point of view that to read 

his books is like a long journey in a prime- 
val wilderness; yet the great student of birds died 
at the middle of the present century. The journals 
and sketches contained in the two superb volumes 
under review are deeply interesting. They give an 
excellent light by which to read not only Audubon’s 
character, but the character of our people as it was 
sincerely and unpretentiously depicted by one of the 
keenest and soundest observers that ever lived. Au- 


‘dubon was quite-a different man from Alexander 


Wilson, and pursued his natural history studies with 
far greater facilities at command; but like Wilson 
he gradually sank into the depths of his favorite 
subject, and was at length wholly lost in it. His 
artistic gifts were considerable, his enthusiasm enor- 





Avupuson anv His Journais.——By Maria R. Audu- 
bon, with Zoblogical and Other Notes by Elliott 
Cowes. Tilustrated. 2 Vels. $7.50. 
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mous, and his activity almost incredible. We can 
therefore feel no surprise at the discovery of all this 
literary treasure left by him, and now first offered 
to the public. 

The journals and notes cover a wide field in both 
Europe and America. They are crowded with inci- 
dents, anecdotes, and observations racy for the most 
part of out-door life under conditions almost impos- 
sible anywhere in the world to-day. They take the 
reader back to the very beginnings of American 
science, in the best sense of the word, and cover a 
period whose history has never yet been adequately 
written. ‘They seem to have been rapidly set down, 
although many of them are almost gorgeously rhe- 
torical in their descriptive parts. 

It was rather a romantic bit of good fortune that 
led to the discovery in August, 1896, of the MSS. 
of Audubon’s The Missouri River Fournal, by 
two of his granddaughters. The bundle had lain 
in the back of an old secretary for more than fifty 
years, and even Audubon’s wife did not know of 
its existence in her lifetime. The journals of this 
journey cover a most interesting part of Audubon’s 
labors. He was then collecting the materials for 
the great work The Quadrupeds of North America, 
and had for his associates Dr. Bachman, who was 
joint-author with him of the book, the two 
Audubons, Edward Harris, John G. Bell, the taxi- 
dermist; Isaac Sprague, the artist; and Lewis Squires. 

It is fitting that a descendant of Audubon has 
found herelf able to compile and edit what, if it is 
not the final biography of the great naturalist, is 
certainly an invaluable collection of materials for 
such a work. Here, mostly from Audubon’s own 
hand, we have everything that we could wish to 
know about him as artist, bird-lover, traveler, writer, 
man, excepting the date of his birth, which he never 
himself found out. ‘The journals of his sojourns 
in England and Scotland are very interesting. He 
met most of the distinguished people of the time, 
and made vivid word-sketches of them. Sir Walter 
Scott and Bewick pleased him greatly. His bird 
drawings attracted much attention, and he was able 
to make many influential friends, who helped him 
to secure subscribers for his great ornithological work. 
But it is his voice from the woods that captivates. 
He was not a man of science, he was not really a 
great artist, even in his bird-sketching; his strength 
lay in the free-hand word-painting of what he 
brought out of the wilderness. Nature loved him 
as he loyed her; his imagination kept him in close 
poetic touch with the beautiful, wild, free life of 
wood, field, and flood, and it fell to the hand of 
MacGillivray to make his literary work something 
more than a dashing description of birds and their 
doings. And from the same sturdy Scotch source 
the drawings doubtless received, through sound ad- 
vice to the artist, many a valuable correction. Au- 
dubon speaks freely and entertainingly of his work, 
going into details that lend to almost every page, 





especially in the Missouri River Fournals, the effect 
of most intimate talk. Indeed these journals are of 
absorbing interest to the reader who cares at all for 
what may be called the fragrant crude materials of 
history. Wild men and wild animals share alike in 
the account. Almost every paragraph has its inci- 
dent, and from page to page the record gathers into 
itself the very life of the frontier and the wild free- 
dom of the savage. 

Audubon was in search of quadrupeds; but his 
preference for birds flashes out like a smile, making 
his diction glow whenever he sees the twinkle 
of a gay wing or hears the twitter of an oscine’s 
voice. He had much of Buffon’s enthusiastic, glow- 
ing power of description, with very little of his fine 
literary style. What he saw or heard—and very 
little escaped his active senses—he could describe 
effectively; but he did not make literature after the 
manner now so well known to our followers of 
Gilbert White and Thoreau. He was eloquent, 
at times a trifle florid, and always vivacious and 
entertaining. 

Upon the whole these volumes cannot fail to 
reach the permanent shelf in all of our libraries. 
They will take their place among the books which 
we must read before we can know history or write 
it. Audubon may not be classed among great men; 
but yet he did a great work and exerted a great 
influence. Men have been more skillful than he in 
picturing birds, more accurate in observation and 
description; some have made better literature about 
natural history and out-door life; but not one has 
done so large a work, under difficulties so discour- 
aging, with a success so even, so uniform, and so 
brilliant. This is shown more clearly than ever be- 
fore in the remarkable journals and sketches brought 
together in these volumes. 








THE ETERNITY OF 
LOVE 


HOUGH Time runs fast away 
And brings no rest 

To longing hearts alway 
With love distrest, 


We may not stay the sands 
That mark his ways, 

Nor gather to our hands 
Love’s yesterdays. 


Spring calls to following spring 
Ere summer dies, 

While yet the roses cling 
About love’s skies ; 


And lips that in love’s hold 
Were kissed to red, 


Breathless shall grow and cold 
Ere June has fled. 
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Perchance Time shall be dead 
Ere violets bloom 

To fill love’s pallid bed 
With their perfume ; 


Yet love shall still live on 
Though we go hence 
To gardens lily-strewn— 
Love’s frankincense. 


The hours run into days, 
The days to years, 

And these, for love’s delays, 
To countless tears. 


So runs my love to thee 
Insatiate, 
Through an eternity 
Impassionate. 
Lynpwope Psrerra. 








REVIEWS 
SHORT STORIES 


N English critic has said that in Bye-ways 

is to be found the unused material which 

. Mr. Hichens gathered at the time he 
was writing Flames. So far as the 


critic went, which was apparently about two-thirds 
through the book, this is a sufficient description. 





Bye-ways.—By Robert Hichens. r2mo. Dodd, 
Mead &§ Co. $1.50. 

A Boox or True Lovers—By Octave Thanet. 
r6mo. Way & Williams. $1.25. 

Seven on THE Hichway.—By Blanche Willis How- 
ard. r6mo. Houghton, Mifflin && Co. $7.25. 

Mrs. Knotiys anp Oruer Sroriss.—By F. 7. 
Stimson. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Queen oF THE Jesters. — By Max Pemberton. 
r2mo. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead &§ Co. $1.50. 

Tares or THE Reat Gypsy.—By Paul Kester. 
r6mo. Doubleday &§ McClure Co. $1.00. 

Prppins anp Cuesse.—By Elia W. Peattie. 16mo. 
Way & Williams, $1.25. 

A Nicut ww Acapie.—By Kate Chopin. 16mo. 
Way &F Williams. $1.25. 

A Forest Orcuip anp Orner Srorits.—By Ella 
Higginson. r2mo. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Tue Sxiprer’s Woomnc.—By W. W. Facobs. 
r2mo. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 

Tares From McCrure’s— Tue West. — 7&mo. 
Doubleday &F McClure Co. $0.25. 

Jimry anp Orners.—By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
r2mo. Harper &§ Brothers. $1.50. 

Suantytown Sxercues.—By Anthony F. Drexel 
Biddle. r2mo. Drexel Biddle. $0.35 

Davcarers or Ascutarivs.—z6mo. G. W. Facobs 
& Co. $0.75. 


But there are in the volume examples of all Mr. 
Hichens’s manners, and one may mark his way 
from Z'be Green Carnation through An Imaginative 
Man and The Folly of Eustace to Flames. For at 
the end of the book there are some frothy little 
satires, and before them some tales of the effects of 
overstrained nerves. ‘The bulk of the volume is, 
however, Mr. Hichens’s own special field of 
**souls,’’ their transferrence, their sale, and the 
general malign influence which they may exert. 
The stories are exactly what might have been pre- 
dicted. They are extremely brilliant and extremely 
wrong in feeling. The color is bewildering, a good 
deal of it oriental; the mise-en-scéne is always well 
done (in the mere matter of descriptive writing Mr. 
Hichens is rarely equaled). The prolixity of the 
writer is something marvellous; he enlarges upon 
things in a way ordinarily only to be found in the 
«¢ descriptive programmes’’ furnished at orchestral 
concerts. ‘The matter of the stories is undeniably 
unhealthy. Mr. Hichens’s world is a strange one, 
where English Bernhardts discover they have the 
souls of snakes, and pale youths conjure up the 
devil from the mists of Scottish burns. His 
snake-charmers of Morocco are no more unreal than 
his strange young men of fashion discussing life and 
their souls at their rooms in London. Mr. Hichens, 
as well as his characters, is hyper-sensitive; his 
imagination is always ‘‘ on edge,”’ if one may ven- 
ture the phrase. There is also here his curiously mor- 
bid asceticism, his insistence on the one sin of the flesh 
as the great, almost the only, sin. He is a kind of 
perverted moralist. The book is, however, one to 
compel attention. It interests, and it suggests all 
kinds of possibilities for its author’s future. 


NE is as sure that Octave Thanet’s stories 

will be correct in feeling as one is that 

Mr. Hichens’s will be feverish. Miss 

French is absolutely sure of herself, and 

she is able to mingle humor with pathos in a way 

that would wreck the career of most writers of 

simple stories. In «* Why Abbylonia Surrendered’’ 

she sends her heroine to church full of the bitterest 

plans of suicide, and she changes the current of the 

woman’s thought by a wildly farcical device,—the 

congregation is literally stuck to the pews by fresh 

varnish not yet dry. In any other hands this would 

be absolutely impossible, but here it does not grate 
on one. 

The volume is, with one exception, composed of 
stories of Iowa and Arkansas, by turns humorous 
or pathetic, and always of faithful love, either in 
spinsterhood or marriage. The note is never forced, 
the effect is inevitably strong. In one story, that of 
‘« Sir Guy the Neuter,’’ Miss French experiments 
with English historical fiction, and although the at- 
tempt is not entirely successful it shows what a 
habit of restraint and conscientious writing may do 
to give distinction to any task. ‘* The Dilemma of 
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Sir Guy the Neuter’? makes one realize how cheap 
most of our historical fiction is. 


LANCHE WILLIS HOWARD has also 
the merit of correct feeling. She never 
offends the taste. Using the word in no 
invidious sense her stories are very pretty 

stories. They are very graceful, very pleasantly 
conceived, and picturesque without resorting to the 
time-worn artifice of being historical. This pic- 
turesqueness comes in part from the fact that she has 
been living in Germany for some time, and has 
wisely chosen her subjects there, finding in them 
some of the grace of Erckmann-Chatrian. At times 
she is graver, and her tenderness is very wistful and 
very touching. The last story might be silly if it 
were not redeemed by a clever title, “ All Sails 
Spread for Monkeyland.”’ 


HERE is in current fiction a well known 
variety known as ‘‘ the magazine short 
story,’’ and of the class no better ex- 
amples can be found than the tales in 

Mr. Stimson’s latest volume. They satisfy exactly 
the demands of a periodical having a large circula- 
tion among family groups. They are always fairly 
readable, they are always comfortably diffuse and 
protracted, they are always mildly ingenious, they 
are always safe and respectable. We were going 
to add that they are always in good taste. The 
statement would be no violation of truth, for Mr. 
Stimson’s tales are, indeed, quite refined. But it 
comes upon us that, perhaps, the subtle taint of vul- 
garity is the one thing lacking, and that if they pos- 
sessed this quality they would in absolute complete- 
ness satisfy the taste of the greatest number. 

The inclusion of the story entitled ‘Mrs. 
Knollys,’’ is proof of the permanent popularity of 
Mr. Stimson’s writing. Originally appearing in 
Scribner’s Magazine, it did duty in one of the yel- 
low covered volumes of Scribner’s series of Stories 
by American Authors. Its reappearance now should 
entitle it to a pension and honorable retirement. It 
is, however, even on the fourth or fifth reading, a 
sufficiently rare combination of novelty of plot and 
simplicity of pathos. ‘The other stories are not so 
striking, though they show Mr. Stimson’s diligent 
efforts to give variety by placing his characters in 
South Africa, Old Newport, and Western Ireland. 
There is one rather curious thing about the volume. 
In every instance the theme of the tale is unrequited 
or thwarted love, and yet the volume would never 
be called either sad or depressing. This is exactly 
where the ‘‘ magazine’’ quality comes in. A kind 
of dull cheeriness is forced upon Mr. Stimson by 
the needs of editors, and we believe that in no in- 
stance has he written as good a story as he honestly 
meant to. Yet, as magazine stories go, the volume 
under discussion is a good one, and doubtless it will 
innocently divert many readers. 


UEEN OF THE FESTERS is the kind 
of book about which it is usually said 
that ** it will serve to pass away an idle 
hour or so.”’ It will indeed do thus, — 

it is as good hack reading as it is hack writing. It 
is a quite unimportant production, but it is done in 
good spirits and pleasantly written. The Queen of 
the Jesters is Corinne de Montesson, who was a 
favorite figure in Paris during the reign of Louis XV. 
She established herself in a gloomy old house in the 
Rue St. Paul, where she surrounded herself with 
wits, scientists, rogues, and adventurers. She knew 
all the thieves’ haunts, and she played many tricks 
on the police and rescued many a poor man from 
the gibbet. Her adventures were quite worthy 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s pen. 


AGABONDS abound also in Mr. Paul 

Kester’s Zales of the Real Gypsy. For 

those for whom Lavengro is too long or 

too antiquated and who have not time to 

read Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland in extenso this 
book may do a real service in imparting some in- 
formation about the modern gypsy. At the first 
plunge the reader will probably think that picturesque- 
ness is mainly secured by a continual and somewhat 
irritating use of words in the Romany ‘‘jib.’? The 
stories all have a ‘‘ McClurized’’ look, as though 
all the roughness of the gypsy had been polished off 
for magazine use. Mr. Kester’s wanderers are 
really the most refined characters we have met in 
fiction for some time. But making allowances for 
all that, the reader is finally convinced that the author 
does know something about his subject. And he 
has a charming feeling about children, of whom he 
writes most pleasantly. 


. 


RS. ELIA PEATTIE, having a good 

M title, Pippins and Cheese, and one very 

readable story taken from the memoirs 

of Sanson, conceived the idea of group- 

ing with this tale others having less or more to do 

with dining. ‘The other tales are not especially 

good, neither strong nor witty. After 4 Mountain 
Woman, such a book is a disappointment. 


RS. KATE CHOPIN, in the Acadi- 
ans of Louisiana, finds a subject about 
which it would be difficult to write un- 
pleasantly. She knows her subject 

thotoughly, and she has the rare good sense to make 
stories out of slight themes. (‘The dialect writer 
too often feels that in writing ot a simple people 
one’s stories should have the crude triteness of 
a music hall sentimental ballad.) Mrs. Chopin 
avoids the obvious. Her writing is very graceful, 
and—one must use that much-abused word—de- 
lightful. 
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RS. HIGGINSON’S stories are as 

surely «* Women’s Journal’’ stories as 

Mr. Stimson’s are ‘* magazine ’’ tales. 

She writes of common people and in 

dialect. She seeks the most obvious and the tritest 

motives, she is just sentimental, and just unobtru- 

sively vulgar enough. It is true that if the reader 

will patiently splash half way through he will find 

one simple and telling piece of writing. But the 

way to the end of the volume is quite as sloppy as 

the beginning and the central gem is scarcely worth 

all the trouble. It is to be said in justice, however, 

that the majority of readers will not. mind the trite- 

ness of her themes, nor perceive the intrinsic vul- 

garity of her method. 4 Forest Orchid can actually 

be recommended to most,who wish simple tales of 
western life. 


HE SKIPPER’S WOOING, by Mr. W. 

W. Jacobs, has exactly the qualities 

which made his previous volume, Many 

Cargoes, worthy of attention. He has 

made an unobtrusive entrance as a very genuine hu- 

morist. The new volume is, of course, a tale of the 

English river and coasting trade, and the fun quiet and 

delightful. We have read somewhere that Mr. Jacobs 

intends to give up writing sea stories. If it is to turn 

his attention to the grewsome, as shown in the sec- 

ond story of this volume, ‘‘’The Brown Man’s 
‘Servant,’’ we hope he will continue afloat. 


HE four very excellent and honest stories 
which form the first half of Z’a/es of the 
West, chosen from McClure’s Maga- 
zine, are quite worth the small price 
charged for the neat little volume. The remaining 
three fulfill the required task of bringing the book up 
to 195 pages. Octave Thanet, Mrs. E. V. Wilson, 
Mr. William Allen White, and Mrs. Ella Higginson 
faithfully give the coloring of the West—the boom 
in real estate, the home-longing for Ohio felt by the 
Kansas settler, and the simple dramas of household 
life. The main reflection induced by a comparison 
with the other volumes of this series is that pathos is 
easier to manage than humor, romance, or adven- 
ture, which provided titles for previous issues. All 
the successful stories in this book are pathetic. ‘The 
sadness and the simplicity seem to come easily when 
a writer chooses rural themes. This, perhaps, is 
the reason Mr. McClure has believed in «* Western 
Fiction.’’ 


HE characteristic of Margaret Sutton Bris- 
coe’s work at its best is a freshness of 
spirit which is really lovely. Fimty, which 
opens her volume, is a story with the 

bloom still on. By a kind of intangible charm its 
hero, a Virginia boy in New York, has stuck in our 
memory since his appearance in magazine pages some 
time back. But Mrs. Hopkins writes too much. 


‘ women.’’ 


She is somewhat laboriously inventive, and although 
one can rarely accuse her of positive faults, her 
merits are sometimes unobtrusive. Still, a magazine 
editor might always count on her for something safe 
and fairly readable. 


R. ANTHONY J. DREXEL BID- 
M DLE is a young Philadelphia gentle- 
man who owns a modest publishing 
establishment which devotes itself 
largely to publishing his works. The books, to do 
them justice, give the author no unfair advantage by 
beauty of ‘‘format;’’ for, indeed, they are in exe- 
crable taste, especially as to binding. Shantytows 
Sketches consists of a number of dialect pieces. 
Written with greater care the sketches might fittingly 
appear in the comic column of a popular newspaper, 
or might serve the purposes of a variety ‘‘ sketch 
artist.”” There is no possible objection to Mr. 
Biddle’s having written them, but their appearance 
in book form is unconvincing. 


AUGHTERS OF 4SCULAPIUS de- 
mands attention in its preface by the 
claim, undoubtedly correct, of being 

the ‘‘first book of stories by medical 
The authors are the alumnz and stu- 
dents of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. Viewed merely as fiction the volume would 
scarcely repay reading. But it is rather interesting 
to see how the writers avoid the spirit of revolt and 
insist on femininity and other ‘‘ marriageable’’ quali- 
ties. It is also curious to note how absolutely in- 
adequate the ordinary photograph is as an illustration. 
Half-tone reproductions of photographs give this 
book a humorous look which is quite unintentional, 








SIXTY YEARS OF BOOKS 
AND BOOKMEN 


Vicrorian Lrrerature: Sixty Years or Books 
anp Booxmen.—By Clement K. Shorter. r6me. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


PEAKING of Mr. R. H. Hutton’s editor- 
S ship of the Spectator, Mr. Shorter observes 
that he ‘‘ maintained for thirty-five years 

the high-water mark of dignified and inde- 

pendent criticism in an age in which the extensive 
intercourse of authors and critics, the constant 
communication between the writers of books and 
the writers for newspapers, had made independ- 
ent criticism a difficult, and, indeed, almost im- 
possible achievement.’’ This, true as it is in the 
broadest sense, finds disproof in the pages of Vic- 
torian Literature. Mr. Shorter’s constant com- 
munication with the writers of books, he being a 
writer for and editor of a number of journals, has 
merely added a personal element of considerable 
charm to his work, without in the least detracting 
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from its merit as a handbook of ‘< dignified and in- 
dependent criticism.”” 

The work is one of the ‘‘diamond jubilee ’’ 
volumes in name and date—nothing more. Ten 
years ago, during Britain’s former decennial attack— 
what, by the way, becomes of all the fun once 
poked at America’s centennial habit?—-Mr. Shorter 
prepared a pleasant little ‘* History of Victorian 
Literature.’’ This is the basis of the present work 
with the experience and reading of the ten most 
profitable years of a man’s life added to give it 
roundness and literary value. ‘The book will be 
found to serve an admirable purpose either as a re- 
view or as a work of reference. It begins with a 
consideration of the poets, takes in the novelists and 
historians, and ends with the critics and journalists, 
given a place in the fold at last. Everywhere it 
shows signs of original study and observation. It 
is, therefore, one of the best possible examples of 
the critical work of which it so largely treats. 

Among the judgments passed upon men and 
books are several which so commend themselves for 
sanity and common-sense that the wonder is they 
were not said authoritatively long ago. ‘‘It is true 
that half of Browning’s sixteen volumes are, flatly 
incomprehensible to the majority of us,’’ he says of 
a vexed question; ‘‘but the other half is equal in 
bulk to the whole of Lord Tennyson’s writings and 
quite free from any suspicion of obscurity.” 
Wordsworth he hits off in a shorter sentence. 
After speaking of the Society which bears his name 
and his influence upon a passing generation, he 
adds: ‘‘Students of to-day, however, will be well 
content to read Wordsworth only in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘Selection.”’’ Southey, he remarks, is a 
memory, aided by one or two lyrics and a life of 
Nelson which has been doubly superseded—indeed 
it seems incredible that he was poet-laureate when 
Victoria ascended the throne. No judgment is 
passed upon Tennyson except the inevitable one 
that his ‘‘language was dainty, simple, full of grace; 
his characters monotonous, lacking in vigor.’” Lan- 
dor is given high place as the author of the Jm- 
aginary Conversations, rather than as a poet; 
though ‘‘imaginative literature of our era has pro- 
duced no one comparable to Landor, save only 
Algernon Charles Swinburne.’’ It is worth while 
to find it said of this great poet that ‘the ‘is a critic 
of almost unequalled learning and distinction’? —a 
fact so insufficiently recognized that it is doing a last- 
ing damage to contemporaneous literature. 

Recalling Mr. Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle, it speaks volumes for his self-restraint that he 
has compressed his intimate knowledge of the 
Bronté family, in the face of the growing cult, into 
two pages anda half. «If Dickens is still beloved 
by the multitude, the name of Thackeray has en- 
tirely eclipsed his in the minds of a certain literary 
section of the community,’’ is a neat way out of a 
controversial morass. ‘* Lytton was one of the 


cleverest men of his age —using the word in no 
friendly sense;’’ ‘‘ George Eliot’s many gifts . . . 
give her an assured place;’’ ‘«Charles Kingsley’s 
influence . . . has been very great;”’ Stevenson’s 
is called ‘*a remarkable literary achievement; ’? — 
these may be made to serve as hints of his treatment 
of the novelists; and, though his determination not 
to discuss living writers at any length is well carried 
out, it is not permitted to interfere with the thor- 
oughness of his treatment of those following all the 
walks of delles-lettres. ; 

There is one other sentence in Mr. Shorter’s 
book which deserves quotation in full. He speaks 
thus in his ‘‘Introductory’’: ‘It was my inten- 
tion at first to devote a chapter to ‘Sixty Years of 
American Literature.’ But for that an Englishman 
who has paid but one short visit to the United 
States has no qualification. He can write of Amer- 
ican literature only as seen through English eyes.’” 
Will Mr. Shorter accept our assurance that there is 
no better qualification—nor a rarer—for such an un- 
dertaking than that possessed by an Englishman who 
has learned that his eyes are English? It is so plen- 
tifully shown in his comments on American writers 
and writings in this book that we hope for such a 
summary from his pen at an early day. 








MR. DAVIS MONTH BY 
MONTH 


A Year From a Reporter’s Norte-Boox.—By 
Richard Harding Davis. r2mo. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

T is because Mr. Davis is so emphatically Mr. 
Davis that he makes an excellent reporter. 

Were he a man of letters or knowledge, or 

given to quiet reflection, his writings would 

probably be merely commonplace; but being Mr. 
Davis he can approach each new ceremonial with- 
out bias, frankly prepared to disregard its asso- 
ciations and set it down just as it probably hap- 
pened. But that is not all. Mr. Davis can not 
only see but select. He has the true reporter’s in- 
stinct for picturesque and telling details and knows 
how to build up an impression by the artful choice 
and handling of small points. Add, further, a 
touch of popular sentiment and a free use of cheap 
effects—mainly geographical in Mr. Davis’s case— 
and the result is really very agreeable. We are 
therefore ready to pronounce this book extremely 
readable and give it as our opinion that of all the 
many thousand columns that have been written and 
printed about the Czar’s Coronation, President 
McKinley’s Inauguration, and the Queen’s Jubilee, 
Mr. Davis’s accounts are by far the brightest and 
most entertaining. Other men may see a little 
deeper, may even be a trifle more accurate, may 
certainly without difficulty write better English, but 
for a lively and quite thoughtless portrait of exter- 
nals, Mr. Davis is the man for our money. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
PROSE 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Prose Writincs oF MatTrHew 
ArnoLp, witx Nores anv an InTRopucTION,— 
By Lewis E. Gates. r6mo. Henry Holt &§ Co. 


ROF. BARRETT WENDELL has already 
Pp gone somewhat out of his way to state 
that ‘‘the introduction to these selections 
is probably the best critical essay on 
Arnold which has been written anywhere.’’ He 
must have lost sight of the fact that the introduction 
pretends to be nothing more than preliminary to a 
study of the prose writings of an author whose chief 
claim to immortality, as Mr. Swinburne has pointed 
out, lies-in quite another field, his poetry. Perhaps, 
because of the too evident desire to say something 
rather kindly than critical of his colleague, he has 
been willing to overlook this. Professor Gates has 
said what we may assume to be the final word on 
Newman for this generation under similar circum- 
stances; but he fails in his judgment upon Arnold— 
for two reasons: first, he attempts to give it without 
involving in it such a consideration of his verse as 
must be given it in order to understand his character 
as a man, relying instead upon his letters; and, 
secondly, he takes no account of the fact noted by 
Mr. Shorter, ‘‘ It is strange to some of us to note 
how largely the bulk of his prose work has dropped 
out of the memory of the younger generation,’’ 
worded differently in ‘the Corrected Impressions, 
where Professor Saintsbury says, ‘* The Young Ass 
has begun to kick at Mr. Arnold now.’’ In other 
words, nothing written about Arnold’s prose can 
take very high rank which does not practically take 
for its text Mr. Swinburne’s criticism, already 
referred to: ‘* Students with all esteem 
and enjoyment of his essays, . retained 
the opinion that if justly judged he must be judged 
by his verse and not by: his prose; certainly not by 
this alone; that future students would cleave to that 
with more of care and of love; that the most 
memorable quality about him is the quality of the 
poet.’’ And all this is summed up happily in the 
sentence following: ‘* Not that they liked the 
prose less, but that they liked the verse more.’” 
This last, it will be observed, goes straight to the 
heart both of Professor Wendell’s praise and Pro- 
fessor Gates’s performance. That the essayist does 
not dwell upon Arnold’s poetry seems to us an 
almost fatal weakness in attempting to deal with his 
prose. Certainly he cannot object that the same 
right inheres to the critic to dismiss the poetry in a 
discussion of the prose that Mr. Hutton, among 
others, exercises when he reviews the poetry and 
Jeaves the prose wholly unconsidered. The fact is 
that the poetry is the greater and includes the prose 
as the less; while Professor Gates appears to proceed 
on the assumption that a part may be equal to the 
whole. In just so far he falls short of the standard 


he himself set for us in his Introduction to the Se/ec- 
tions from Newman. . 

Within these limits, let us hasten .to add, the 
essay is certainly a notable one. Jt is an ad- 
mirable preparation for all who desire to compre- 
hend the prose writings of the man, rather than the 
man himself. It is an essay, both upon and in 
criticism, quite as profound, succinct, and clear as 
anything Arnold himself has done, and quite with- 
out those ill-understood pleasantries and affectations 
for which Professor Gates does not conceal his dis- 
taste. He is discriminating, acute, and convinc- 
ing, and, it must be confessed when all is said, that 
there is a distinct impression left that Arnold the 
poet was superior to Arnold the critic—not due so 
much to what Mr. Gates has said, as to what we 
all know he might have said, and does not. 
‘« Arnold,’’ he sums up, ‘‘ takes life as 
it offers itself and does his best with it. He sces 
and feels its crudeness and disorderliness; but he has 
the faith in the instincts that civilized men have 
developed in common, and finds in the working of 
these instincts the continuous, if irregular, realiza- 
tion of the ideal.’’ 

For the critical apparatus of the book, as for the 
Selections themselves, too much praise can hardly be 
given. The ** Notes,’’ particularly, are suggestive and 
satisfying with diffuseness—all that notes should be. 








THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 


Tue Torrents or Sprinc; First Love; Mumu.— 
By Ivan Turgenev. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. r2mo. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


HE reader of these three short stories of 
Turgenev ought to have ever in mind 
Turgenev’s picture. The proper com- 
ment on the stories is the deep pathos of 

Turgenev’s eyes and the tender humanity of his 
heavy, mobile Slav face. Stories more human and 
more replete with life, it would be hard to find,— 
more intensely and searchingly individualized in 
every detail. Each sentence belongs body and soul 
in the story in which it stands; in meaning, impli- 
cation, color, and mood it is irretrievably a part of 
the piece of life Turgenev uses it to illustrate. 
Each story is an inevitable growth, something 
that has formed itself in obedience to the laws of 
the cosmos and has merely accidentally re- 
vealed itself through Turgenev’s words. You have 
no irritating consciousness of the uneasy, directive 
intelligence of ‘an author’’ mixing in the game. 
This is a matter that goes much deeper than the 
mere presence or absence of the personal pronoun. 
A novelist, —a thoroughly able novelist,—may be 
as conscientious as Herod about washing his hands 
ostensibly of his story, and yet all the time have the 
blood thereof on his head, and reek with guilt in 
the nostrils of every critical reader. Mr. Henry 
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James with all his recollected artistry, indeed partly 
because of it, offends time and again in this way. 
His very cleverness in shifting responsibility be- 
comes an irritating challenge. Not so with Turge- 
nev. His work has the blessed, naive unconscious- 
ness and undirectness of a natural process. This 
inevitableness characterizes the general form of the 
story as well as its substance. A recent English critic 
has somewhere in his essays happily noted the fact 
that art approaches perfection precisely in propor- 
tion as there is a complete fusion of form and mat- 
ter, arid that in the highest art there is a fusion so 
absolute that the matter cannot be conceived apart 
from the form through which it reveals itself. To 
assert the presence of this absolute fusion in any 
short story would be an excess of statement. Yet 
there is something like such a fusion in these stories 
of Turgenev. ‘The practical analyst of effects and 
methods in fiction finds his categories seeming aston- 
ishly futile, when he dusts them off and briskly sets 
them in order for the measurement and estimate of 
Turgenev’s work. Point of view, tone, effect, plot, 
characterization, dialogue,—talk of- such things 
seems as empty in the presence of these beautifully 
natural revelations of life as chatter about the quali- 
ties of calcareous stone under the gaze of the Venus 
of Milo. Heaven be praised, we exclaim, for 
pieces of art that can stil] rout the pedant and form- 
alist; and we throw down our pen with the proud 
consciousness that despite long years of academic 
subjection to words and rules, we are still human at 
core and able to enjoy irresponsibly. Miss Gar- 
nett’s translation of Turgenev’s writings is too well 
known to need comment; she is to all intents and 


purposes impeccable. 





THE WOOING OF 
MALKATOON 





’ Tue Wooic or Matxcatroon. Commopus.— 
By Lew Wallace. 8vo. Tilustrated. Harper 
&¥ Brothers. $2.50. 


HE two works that comprise this book, 
the first a narrative poem in blank 
verse and the second a drama in like 


form, deserve at least the praise of high 
ambition, as serious and careful productions. ‘Too 
labored and unimaginative to be called poetry they 
may still be described as well-written verse, not 
destitute of fancy or diversity of rhythm. The 
lines flow evenly along, with only an occasional 
stumble and weak ending, not stirring one by any 
particular beauty of thought or phrase, by any vital 
gleam of feeling, but sufficiently graceful and correct 
to reward attentive reading. There is nothing slip- 
shod about General Wallace’s workmanship, noth- 
ing ridiculous in the treatment of his themes; but 
he wants the intellectual force as well as the imagi- 
nation to rise into true poetry. His book impresses 


one as the steadfast attempt of a clever and consci- 
entious litterateur, not naturally a poet, to write 
poetry. Of the two pieces Te Wooing of Mal- 
katoon is less successful, a certain triteness of meta- 
phor and simile tending to make an unexciting nar- 
rative unduly monotonous; while the convincing 
touch that gives life and reality to a writer’s charac- 
ters is obliterated by General Wallace’s eternal de- - 
votion to sentiment. Commodus stands out as a far 
more vigorous and vital creation. Here there are 
human beings instead of effervescent phonographs. 
Commodus, Maternus, Marcia, and Cleander are 
all firmly and distinctively drawn, not without some 
skill in dramatic conception; and the play may 
fairly be said to give an impressive and unexagger- 
ated picture of later Rome. Both pieces are pains- 
taking and meritorious works on the hither side of 
literature, and only want a little more ozone infused 
into them to be accepted as really valuable protests 
against the petty prettiness of the average American 
poet. 








WORDSWORTH ’S POEMS 


Tue Poems or Worpswortn.—Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Edward Dowden. 12m0. Ginn 
&¥ Heath. 


ATURE, hardly less than study, has 
made Professor Dowden an ideal Words- 
worthian. Even before the establish- 
ment of the Wordsworth Society in 

London drew from Matthew Arnold the sage re- 
mark that Wordsworth would be chiefly valuable if 
it could be shown that he made his appeal to disin- 
terested lovers of poetry, Mr. Dowden was writing 
things like this: ‘«* The study of Wordsworth’s text 
is of interest not through any lack of superintendence 
on the poet’s part, but because it received from him 
the studious superintendence of a lifetime.’’ 

««Tt’’ has also received from Professor Dowden 
the studious superintendence of a lifetime, mani- 
fested in long, painstaking, and somewhat uninter- 
esting essays upon Wordsworth’s poetry, Words- 
worth’s prose, and Wordsworth’s art, the whole 
culminating in the monumental labor he expended 
upon the Aldine edition of the poet’s works. It 
has left him a most inveterate Wordsworthian, so 
addicted to the habit of praise that you may search 
this book through in vain for examples of that 
«* other’? manner of Wordsworth—that which made 
James Kenneth Stephen exclaim: 


«* Good Lord! I’d rather be 
Quite unacquainted with the A B C 
Than write such hopeless rubbish as thy worst.’’ 


It was, of course, inevitable that when Professors 
G. L. Kittredge and C. T. Winchester undertook 
the general editorship of the ‘‘ Atheneum Press 
Series,’’ Professor Dowden should be chosen to 
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select and edit Wordsworth’s poems, to write a 
copious biographical and critical introduction, to 
prepare explanatory and variorum notes, and, in 
general, to provide the studious with all the appar- 
atus they should require. ‘* The Athenzum Press 
Series,’’ be it remarked, ‘‘is intended to furnish a 
library of the best English literature from Chaucer. 
to the present time in a form adapted to the needs 
of both the student and the general reader.’” Now 
the form which this volume of it assumes is discour- 
agingly tasteless and ugly without, while within it 
fairly illustrates the dangers as well as the advan- 
tages of all short cuts to literary knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Dowden, of course, recommends the complete 
works of the poet to the reader, even while he 
directs his entire attention toward making all refer- 
ence to these unnecessary. He avoids mentioning, 
however, the admirable edition in one volume with 
an introduction by Mr. John Morley, though it 
contains as an appendix the important prefaces to the 
poetical works, which give the student a far more 
comprehensive grasp of Wordsworth’s methods than 
can ever be imparted by Professor Dowden with all 
his acumen, And, as has been said, there is nothing 
here to show that, however great Wordsworth is at 
his best, he bleats excruciatingly at his worst. And 
only less important an omission in such a case as 
this is the failure to give cross-references by pages 
between the text and the notes. 








THE PROMISE OF FAME 


Tue CHitpren or THE Nicut.—By Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. r6mo. Richard G. Badger & 
Co. $7.25. 


ATE in 1896, Mr. Robinson sent out a 
slender little pamphlet which he had 
caused to be privately printed, with the 
title, The Torrent and the Night Before, 

dedicating it «To any man, woman, or critic who 
will cut the edges of it,’’? and adding, ‘I have 
done the top.’’ : The author has probably changed 
his mind about the place of critics in the physical 
world, since most of them had kindly things to say 
of a modest little:book which deserved them. For 
this, his second volume, he has taken all the poems 
in the former book, with one exception, and has 
added a very few more numbers. 

The most characteristic thing in Mr. Robinson’s 
verse is his complete appreciation of the music in a 
proper name—and not the music merély, but its 
general poetic value. He has poems to John Ever- 
eldown, to Fleming Helphenstine—which is a mere 
misspelling of the German Je/fenstein, or stone of 
succor,——to Aaron Stark, a miser, to Reuben Bright, 
an amiable butcher, and to others, the character he 
assigns each fitting the name like a glove. One may 
see how it works out in such a complete poem as 
this, which he calls a ‘* Romance ’’; 


«* We never half believed the stuff 
They told about James Wetherell; 
We always liked him well enough, 
And always tried to use him well; 
But now some things have come to light, 
And James has vanished from our view,— 
Cj There is n’t very much to write, 
There isn’t very much to do.”’ 
This simplicity of treatment runs through all of the 
lines’ except those on classical topics, and it is a wel- 
come note. Here is another instance of this recon- 
dite knowledge of proper names: 
‘« At first I thought there was a superfine ‘ 
Persuasion in his face; but the free glow 
That filled it when he stopped and cried, ‘ Hollo!’ 
Shone joyously, and so I let it shine. 
He said his name was Fleming Helphenstine, 
But be that as it may;—I only know 
He talked of this and that and So-and-So, 
And laughed and chaffed like any friend of mine. 


««But soon, with a queer, quick frown he looked 
at me, 

And I looked hard at him; and there we gazed; 

With a strained shame that made us cringe and 
wince: 
Then, with a wordless clogged apology 

That sounded half confused and half amazed, 

He dodged,—and I have never seen him since.”’ 
The situation there is Maeterlinckian. 

Though we have dwelt upon one salient point, 
and trusted to quotation to bring other beauties of 
Mr. Robinson’s. verses into view, we are not to be 
understood as having more than hinted at the con- 
tents of a very worthy book, filled with varied 


promise. 








BUDDHISTIC FICTION 


Karma. A Srory or Earty Buppxism.—fo.75. 

Nirvana. A Story or Buppuistic Pxuitosopxy.— 
By Paul Carus; Illustrated- and -Printed by T. 
Hasegawa, Tokyo, Fapan, for the Open Court 
Publishing Co. $1.00. ~ = 


HESE two volumes printed on Japanese 
crepe paper, and exquisitely illustrated in 


water colors by Japanese artists, are in a 


way the most attractive volumes we know. ~ 


Karma is at once a very simple and a very sym- 
bolic tale, and no better criticism on its . special 
quality can be passed than Tolstoi’s. ‘I read out 
this tale to children,’’ he says, ‘“and they liked it. 
And amongst grown-up people its reading always 
gave rise to conversation about the gravest problems 


of life, and to my mind, it is a very good recom-~ 


mendation.’? Nirvana is less story and more ab- 
stract discussion of the Buddhistic philosophy. It 
will be of service in interesting the uninitiated reader 
in Easternthought, and for those already learned it 
cannot but be a graceful commentary. 
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MISCELLANY 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has been going over the re- 
cent volume of his history and making some altera- 
tions for a third edition of it. He is now in much 
better health, and, indeed, he has also been able to 
tackle his autobiography. His reminiscences should 
be of great interest, for he has known many notable 
people and watched public affairs from the inside. 
There is no saying when they will be ready, but 
Mr. McCarthy probably has next autumn as an ob- 
jective. 


* 


M. Stanislas de Guaita, the universally accepted 
Grand Master of the ‘* Rose Croix’’ Society, whose 
death is announced, rejected the eccentric effusions 
and enterprises of the Sar Péladan and the Satan 
worship described by M. Jules Bois and M. Huys- 
mans. His works chiefly consist of poems and 
erudite and ‘highly interesting researches into the 
inner life and symbolism of flowers. ‘The author 
adopted certain Kabbalist theories, but his psychol- 
ogy aims at practical guidance after the manner of 
certain devotional writers. 


Mr, Joseph Conrad, the writer of a nautical 
story, Tbe Nigger of the ‘* Narcissus,’ is an inter- 
esting man. He went to sea when he was sixteen, 
and worked his way up from the forecastle to the 
bridge. For some years he has commanded sailing- 
ships engaged in the Australian trade. During the 
leisure hours of long voyages he took to writing sea 
fiction, and so gradually drifted into authorship. His 
first stories and novels met with such success that he 
was induced to give up sailoring for the pen. Now 
he has settled in a little home down the river 
Thames, and from his study-window can watch the 
ships come home, 


It is well known that the early editions of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s works, in the original pictorial 
‘wrappers and published at about a shilling each by 
Wheeler & Co., of Allahabad, have considerably 
increased in commercial value during the past two or 
three years. Recently at Sotheby’s in London six- 
teen lots comprised that number of works so issued, 
there being four copies each of Tbe Phantom ’ Rick- 
shaw, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and White, 
and Under the Deodars. ‘These found eager pur- 
chasers at prices which varied from $2.25 to $5.00 
each. Very good prices indeed for books which 
were common on nearly every second-hand bookstall 
till quite recently. 

> 

Richard Burton, the poet, tells the following story 
of his father, the late Dr. N. J. Burton, pastor of 
the Park Church, Hartford: 

** Among my father’s effects was found an old 
check, yellowed by age and torn across, the date 
1870 or thereabouts. It had been sent by the editor 


of The Independent, with an urgent request for a 
contribution, the amount of the honorarium to be 
written in according to the contributor’s judgment 
and pleasure—a rather dangerous liberty to allow 
some of the literati. But the check remained, never 
filled out, in his pocket-book. The incident is typi- 
cal. It was fairly pathetic to see how distrustful he 
was of his own accomplishment, how self-depreciat- 
ing. Yet at rare intervals, in moments of sudden 
creative enjoyment, he realized he had done some- 
thing not ordinary, and then, in fitting privacy and 
with a beautiful frankness, would say so.’’ 


> 

In an address before the Edinburgh Sir Walter 
Scott Club, Mr. A. J. Balfour, after a passing 
eulogy of Scott, said it was hard to believe there was 
a time when the world did without novels. Like 
tobacco and the daily press they had now become a 
necessity. 

It was impossible to conceive the time when the 
reading world would be content to be deprived of 
its annual supply of narrative literature. 

Coming to the future of the novel, if there were 
any sign of decadence it might perhaps be looked 
for in the difficulty in getting hold of appropriate 
subjects. 

But there was one aspect of human nature which 
had been sparingly dealt with, and that was the de- 
velopment of character, extending through the life 
of the individual; and this, too, at a time when the 
historical aspect of everything formed a large portion 
of the subject matter of science. 


> 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been the recipient of 
a graceful compliment from the Antipodes. A Dr. 
Nicholls, who was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
works of the Anglo-Indian writer, recently died at 
Port Germain, South Australia, and his friends in- 
scribed on his tombstone the last verse of Kipling’s 
** L’Envoi.’’? A photograph sent to Mr. Kipling 
elicited the following letter: 

**Dear Sir—I cannot tell you how touched and 
proud I am to think that you found any verses of 


mine worthy to put on a good man’s grave. You 


must be a brotherly set of folk at Port Germain to 
do what you have done for the doctor’s memory, 
and here in England I take off my hat to the lot of 
you. ‘There is nothing a man’s people value more 
than the knowledge that one of their kin has been 
decently buried when he has gone under in a far 
country, and some day or other Port Germain will 
get itsreward. Will you send me a copy of a local 
paper so that I may know something more about 
your part of the world. What do youdo? What 
do you expect? What back country do you serve? 
And how many are there of you? I want to learn 
‘further particulars,’ as the papers say. Thanking 
you again for your courtesy, believe me, very sin- 
cerely yours, Rupyarp Kirtine.”’ 
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CoLuMBIA VERSES 1892-1897.—12mo. $1.00. 
BELFORD, MIDDLEBROOK & CO. 
Joun L. StopparRp’s LEcTuRES,—Vol. II. 8vo. Illustrated. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO. 
THREADS OF LiFz.—By Clara Sherwood Rollins. 16mo. $1.00. 
W. G. COLESWORTHY. 
Tue Waite Suir.—Selections from D. G. Rosetti. 8vo. $1.00. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
DANTE’s VISION OF Gop.—By Caroline K. Sherman. Small 
THE WHITTAKER & RAY CO. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOAQUIN MILLER.—S8vo. II- 
lustrated. $2.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


AUDUBON AND HIS arent: —By Maria R. Audubon. 2 vols. 
Illustrated $7.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
(Student’s Edition.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GREAT PeEpoeasins. -—-By Clarence A. Buskirk. 
Mimeograph Edition 


R. G. BADGER. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NiIGHT.—By Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson. 16mo. $1.25. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, 


Tue Port’s Port > y: Cuma, Essays.—By William A. 
Quayle. 12mo. $1. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
Tue SINNER.—By “ Rita.” 12mo. 
HERNANI THE JEw.—By A. N. Homer. 12mo. $1.00. 


¥. TENNYSON NEELY. 


THE Rgueptzo. —By F. S. Heffernan. 12mo. Illustrated. $0.50. 
Nit.—By F. A. Randle. 12mo. $0.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


New Letrers oF NAPOLEON I.~12mo. Illustrated. $2.00 
— AND FRIENDS.— By Maxwell Gray. 12mo. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Hoty Brste: PoLyCHROME EDITION. THE BOoK oF JUDGES.— 
4to. $1.25. 
THE MonKEY THAT WouLp Not KILL.—By Henry Drummond. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 


E.R. HERRICK & CO. 


Daye Souvenirs: AN OLIO OF TREASURE THOUGHTS.—Se- 
by Rose Porter. 16mo. $1.00. 


ree! a Lapy’s Desx: A Writinc-Dgesk Book For EVERY 
Day.—By Rose Porter. 12mo. $1.00. 


DREXEL BIDDLE. 
= OF Lirz.—By Anthony S. Drexel Biddle. 12mo. 


SHANTYTOWN SKETCHES.—By Anthony S. Drexel Biddle.— 
12mo, $0.35. 


Tue SEeconp Froccy Farry Boox.—By Anthony S. Drexel 
Biddle. 12mo. $0.75. 











$525 |cuttured| $10 
FOR FOR 


$2.75 | People | $5 


Who are particular as to the class of reading matter 
that goes into their homes, and realize the import- 
ance of admitting only such publications as main- 
tain a high standard and elevated tone, are invited 
to try for 1898 three publications which, in a city 
where commercial and material affairs have long 
held sway, are ha amy seriously and fearlessly in 
the interests of higher intelligence and culture, and 
have won a position in their respective fields second 
to none in America. These papers are: 


— pee oer EVENING POST 


se Bepeing Pos Post Bay | the same relation to the 
Chica press hat Zhe Evening Post bears to the 
press of that city—that is tosay, Yo isadaily yy of ae highest 
class, and ap for its constituency to the best classes of 
people, and is therefore free from sensationalism and from 
ery pan pooeering to ignorance, prejudice, or vice.’’— The Interior, 


THE DIAL 


“ The Diai is the best and ablest literary paper in the 
country.”—John G. Whittier 

“ The iets pk and bearing are refinement itself.” — Zhe 
Independent, N. 

“ From eve ee of view, Zhe Dial is unsurpassed any 
we: literary journal in England or America.”—Sir Watne 


THE CHAP-BOOK 


“Chicago’s handsome ay Book . has established 
itself as te Bnd amusing, e mos. readable, of American 
literary pe: The Chap-Book is to be congrat- 
ulated on ~_— iatelig nce, the freedom from prejudice, which 
marks its literary ju ents. and on the fact that it can hold 
itself uninfluenced even before the greatest names in fiction.”— 
Kansas City Star. 

To put these three papers within the reach of all 
who appreciate the desirability of seeing them 
regularly, the publishers have arranged 


Two Unapproachable 
Club Otters For 1898 
OFFER No. 1 





























The Evening Posi, Saturday Edition,l yearis . $1.25 


The Chap-Book, Semi-Monthly, . lyearis . 2.00 

The Dial, Semi-Monthly, .... ilyearis . 2.00 
Total, $5.25 

The three will be sent to any new $2 75" 


address, postpaid, through 1898, for 

OFFER No. 2 
The Evening Post, Daily Edition, l yearis . . $6.00 
The Chap-Book, ....... i1yearis .. 2.00 
Whe Wiehe ee ewe ROE EB: .. BOO 


Total, $10.00 
The three will be sent to any new .00 
address, postpaid, through 1898, for 


Pic gon non pe ligating 5 subscribers, not now py tobien either of 
ae Aor may take advantage of the above offers at 
9 00 ond ional to the ve rates given. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


THE CHAP-BOOK, Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL fr 1898 


Successful Houses 


This series of fully illustrated articles on “Successful Houses,” which has been such a 
prominent feature during the past year, will be continued. For those anticipating furnishing, 
or who are interested in gradually improving their interior decorations, this series is peculiarly 
helpful, exhibiting, as it does, the most successful arrangements already achieved ny others. 
These houses are selected with great care from various parts of the country, and will present 
specimens of both expensive and inexpensive furnishings. 


Designs for Cheap Houses 


Tue House Beaurirut has offered a competition for the best design for a small house 
of about thirty-five hundred dollars. 

The competing drawings will be published each month, beginning with May, 1898, together 
with plans for furnishing. 

It is believed that for persons anticipating building, these pans, representing the best 
thought and ingenuity of the young architects of America, will be of inestimable value, especially 
as the same ideas can be usually expanded into larger and more expensive houses, or the reverse, 
to suit the taste and necessities of every one. 


Answers to Correspondents 


This is a new department which the magazine will greatly enlarge during the coming year. . 
A subscriber may write and request information or advice upon any subject within the province 
of the magazine, and the inquiry will be promptly answered at no expense. With this end in 
view, the publishers have made arrangements with an experienced and trained decorator to fur- 
nish the most authoritative advice upon all questions pertaining to color schemes and furnish- 
ings. Notrouble or expense will be spared to-make this department of real benefit to subscribers, 
and the editors will welcome questions of every character. 


Homes of Celebrities 


Another series of emo articles, which will appear from time to time throughout the 
coming year, will include fully illustrated papers on the homes of some of the most prominent 
statesmen, authors, and artists of the day. These houses are of interest not only on account of 
their artistic merit, but also through their associations with the owners. 


Hints on Furnishing and Refurnishing 
There are few houses to whith, from time to time, a new piece of furniture is not added. 
Frequently whole rooms are reorganized. To meet the demand for information and suggestions 
pertaining to the subject, this magazine will present, not only as heretofore, illustrations of old 
and beautiful chairs, tables, beds, and cabinets, but will occasionally print designs for new or 


special furniture to meet new conditions. These designs will be in such shape that they can be 
turned over to an ordinary carpenter for construction, without further attention on the part of 


he purchaser, 
sie Inns and Taverns of England 


This most picturesque subject will be treated of in two or three articles, illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs of some of the most famous and attractive. 


Etchings, China, and Silverware 
Articles will appear on all these subjects. One from Mr, Frederic Keppel is called “ What 
is an Etching?” There will also be one on “ China Marks.” 


Wall and Floor Coverings, Draperies and Lamps 


Timely articles will appear concerning these important features of decoration. 


Notes and Reviews 


Current news on art and decoration, with reviews of books likely to be helpful to subscribers, 




















Subscriptions for THz House BEAUTIFUL received by all booksellers and dealers. Price, 
$1.00 a year, postage prepaid. Address 
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Established 1882 


CROSSMAN & STURDY 


(FORMERLY CROSSMAN & LEE) 


Decorators and 
Furnishers 


287 Michigan Avenue 
Opposite the Logan Monument 








Special Attention is called to the 
fine collection of x! 


Antique Furniture 
Brocades and Silver 
Hazeltine Casts 
China and Pottery 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 


In Charge of Louise Ijams Lander 





—" 


THE GOLFER 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Edited by James SHIELDS MuRPHY 





An Official Organ of the United States 
Golf Association. 

An Official Organ of the Intercollegiate . 
Golf Association. 

An Official Organ of the Central New 
York State League. 


2 HE 





Extracts of Notices 
“ Tue Goxrer is entirely worthy of the large circu- 
lation it enjoys.” —The Boston Herald. 
| “Pwae Gorrer is a masterpiece of bookmaking. 
The ine is certainly worthy of its large patron- 
age.” — The Boston Journal. 
ele agra ag 4 ow first same oe original and clever 
wt is, in unexcel. any m ine in 
the United States.”"—7he Boston Post. aii 
“Tue Gotrer has scored very heavily, and is a 
t success, and it is entirely worthy of it.”—T7he 
ston Traveller. 
“Tue Go.rer is an unusually interesting and hand- 
some publication.” —7he New York Sun. 


oR 





R ” Subscription, $1.00 One Year 
a GOLFER, os Boston, Mass. ; 






































When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books| 


Whenever you need any book, 
or any information about books, 
write to me and you will re- 
ceive prompt attention and low 
prices. 

My stock of books in all de- 
partments of literature is very 
complete. 

An assortment of catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 

=, E. GRANT, 
23 West 42d Street; New York. 

Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


miminim me 





When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


THE SMART SET 


By CLYDE FITCH. 18mo, $1.00 


A book of correspondence and conversation in a light 
and attractive style, It is extremely amusing. 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. 
You may learn from it how the ‘swagger set’ do 
write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolty are, and 
you may also learn how to attain just that little touch 
ofaudacious oR me! which is nowadays the ‘cachet 
of fashion. If Mr. Fitch is not shooting at a very 
high mark, he is at least aiming at one which is more 
frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing 
is commoner and more depressing than the stories 
of fashionable life by people who know nothing 
about it, and when one does know, rich rewards of 
fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s vogue may attest. It is undeniably smart 
ae and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times- 
Herald, 

“The book is piquant and amusing.”—Syracuse 
Herald. 

“Caustic, brilliant sketches.”—Cincinnati Commer- 

ial Tribune. 

“There is really an air of very-cleverness about 
Clyde Fitch’s new book, ‘The Smart Set’ by turns 
satirical and sentimental, it is always up-to-date, 
smart and witty. Mr. Fitch knows society, and it 
is probable that much of what he writes is not in- 
vented.—/ndianapolis News. 


For sale by all Booksellers and the Publishers, 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 











THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly collected, edited, and for the first time revised after the author’s final manuscript 
corrections, b EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and Grorcr Epwarp Woopsrrry. With many 
-portraits and facsimiles, and pictures by ALBERT EpwARD STERNER. Ten volumes, 12mo, in a 
box, $15.00; or separately, $1.50 each net. 

At no time in the future is it probable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded. 
—New York Tribune. 


Doubtless no jother men in this country were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than {those who 
have, at length, undertaken it—MNew York Times. 


SECOND EDITION 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES 
12mo, $1.50 
Henry James’s masterpiece. a Chteaae Times-Herald, 
A poe le work of fiction.—Brook/, 
The book contains some of the author’ ”s cleverest dial ogue. civew 3 


ribune. 
The book is an admirable per hoe of life, not a “realistic” Bead d life, L life felt pad interpreted by a 
rich - pas. The book should rgely t to the oe of Mr. James.—/ndianafolis New. 


oy hot as we are from the first reading of it, to give — like an adequate a yprectation of this 
new Ri fw Henry James. It is a work of art so complex, so man » 80 variously beautiful, that one must 
get it in a certain perspective of time before one shall find a formula at poo even partly express it.... Itisasif 


one came from one’s first intimate communion with a new reneportal: for each new work Fes ot achieved—is it ‘not a 
new immortal? One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The splendid voice still rings in one’s ears, the splendid 
emotions still vibrate in one’s heart.—London Chronicle 


THE VICE OF FOOLS 


A new society nove: ot Washington life by H, C. Cuatrietp-TayLor, author of “Two 
Women and a Fool,” “An American Peeress,” etc., with ten full-page illustrations by RaymMonpD 
M. Crossy. 16mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has brought pe a fourth novel, and one which is pertnetiy a ess in Estyle over his previous 
omierenes. a that line. Asa series of soctety scenes the panorama of the book is dy dialog dinner at ete Hungarian 
e 


embassy is — — much humor, great pictorial power and keen knowledge. e may be characterized 
heartily as bn no y, and sparkling. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor proves himself a past master of e pigram; and if socie 
were to talk a whe as well as he represents there would be no cause for accusing it of frivolity.— hicago Times-Hera 


FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA 


And Other Tales of the Mesas, by CHARLES FLEMING Emsrek, with a cover in three colors from 
a — by FERNAND LUNGREN, 16mo, $1.25. 


nthe great and ever-increasing army of ‘* local colorists”’ Mr. Charles Fleming Embree deserves a foremost 
Ei "His ame of short stories 0: i great Southwest, ‘* For the Love of Tonita and Other Tales of the Mesas,”’ is 
ll of good things. Mexicans, —— cow-punchers, sheep-herders are all excellently drawn, and there is a fresh- 
and a charm about each of these stories that make 3 ad ht. In one or two the delicate pathos recalls some of 
the the earlier of Bret Harte’s wor k; while “ H rrifying Nemesis,” the ae told aby a cow-puncher of the w of an 
unwilling — Mel a lady who “laid a saa Cy rere by her instincks” hard “fer a woman with instincks 
fer 4 be an old — is as full of broad, rollicking humor as anything ms te kind that has been written in recent 


HAPPINESS 


A successor to “Menticulture.”. By. Horace FLETCHER. 12m0,"$1.00. 


The favorable rece: tion which Mr, Fletcher’s first book, ** Menticulture,” met with has been the encouragement 
toward the publication of a new volume of simple philosophy adapted to every-day life. The book is written'in an 
admirably direct and readable style, and its suggestions toward the attainment of happiness cannot fail to attract. 


ina There are millions of people who would be made happier by reading this clear peactical. sensible thesis.—Chicago 
nter Ocean. 

















To be had of all Booksellers, or will be:sent,"post-paid, on receipt ofsprice by the Publishers, 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A Book for Beginners Amateur Golf Champion 
and others by H. J. WHIGHAM of America, 1896-1897 








Mr. W. R. Betts, Runner-up, 1897 


Illustrated with Seventy - five Full-page Chronomatograph Pictures 
of the Most Prominent Golfers in the Country, in Play 





The book is not intended to compete at all with the classic works on the subject, such as 
Badminton. But it gives in concise form suggestions and directions for beginners and for older 
players, without: being overburdened. with a mass of discussion and detail. It addresses itself 
especially to the needs of American players, and the subjects of its many illustrations are chosen 
for the most part from among them. 











To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





The Search-Light of Inquiry 
Reveals the strength of the position held by 


The Prudential 


Safely intrenched within its Lie fortress of life insurance are the hold- 
ia ot Game than two and a millions of policies, Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chi denigned. cep coperially = 
meet by 2 beg of boys of the public oe 
year. © pros: 

: see Pel NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Il. 


A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St. N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out-of-print books. Cata- 
logues free. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


REST UNIVERSITY 
Three year cooks lr aee el LER Ter’ admits to 
year course 
Bar of this State on information 


motion. For further 
ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec'y, Chicago, Ill. 


Cortina’s Self Instructor 


Spanish, French, English, in 20 lessons, 
Cloth, each, $1.50 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I & II, 30 cents 


Just Out —VERBOS _ESPANOLES 


ALL the Castilian Verbs; ALL co ited bong FA papa 
SITIONS 7 d English qu Hawivalets. eo we 





Cortins pn se taneteie 44 ae 34th St., N. ¥. 


What to Eat re 


$1 a year 
Monthly 


sia var The House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent to any address 
"heen receipt of $1.50. 


Herbert 8. Stone & Oo. 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Constable Bldg., New York 


THE Frocay Farry Boox 
Now in its 3d Thousand 
« , . Remarkably clever.”—London Times. 
““What could be better for Christmas than a fairy book for 
the little ones, and big ones too? In ‘The Froggy F: Book,’ 


os A. Jj. Degen iddle has written, we have a very charm- 
— fit into any child’s Christmas stock- 
ing. Sh ton T 


wean of the successes of the season.’ — Philadelphia 








“A funny book for. children, which has obtained a great 
vogue.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The story, which is typical et conceived, tells of the ad- 
ventures of Elsie Lee, Lee, a typical a American girl of tender 
ears, among ole = . The book is printed in large 
nm fine Ly er, euperbiy SL in canvas, and stamped 
in Bold. Hew * 


“There is a frog orchestra, a a from princess fairies of all kinds 
and plenty of - lt is a real hioned tale, > with 
the sympathy of one who loves children and knows how to 
write for them.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Cloth, 8vo., with nine beautiful full-page illustrations. 
Price, 50 cents;. “de luxe edition, $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Sequel, ‘‘ The Second pity Book, i a 
perbly illustrated, and bound Sage clo sy gold 
git me —— appropriate for all presentation a Ey he, 


wi a Christmas books of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel Beate, 
the American writer and Laveteg e +4 becoming increasingly 
popular.”"—London Literary W: 


oon tah Booksellers. Sait poe 


Witherspoon Bt 


a 





THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000.: Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Péarson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C, C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





DuNtap & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styies and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





‘TE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
- KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 

Books, Statistics, etc. 
eread the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign aca and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers dai 
tes, $1.00 per month, , and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 

will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
66 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 





Scra 





1898! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or 
currency at the rate of 7 cents per copy. 





SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 66th Street, | New York City. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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|, WHAT MAISIE KNEW 
Second Edition. 12mo. $1.50 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

The publication of a new novel by Mr. Henry 
James cannot fail to arouse interest, even out- 
side of purely literary circles. “What Maisie 
Knew” is quite unlike this author’s previous 
work. During its serial appearance in Tue 
Cuap-Book, the story was widely read and 
very —— and enthusiastically commend- 
ed, The story is related with that exquisite 
delicacy of style for which Mr. James has long 
been noted. It is a book which confirms the 
author’s high reputation as a master of analysis. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

It is not to be denied that in creating 
“ Maisie” and recording the events of her life, 
Henry James has done a remarkable thing.— 
Hartford Post. j 

It must be conceded that Mr. gah has 
never written to more effect than fn this sin- 
gular and fascinating volume.—Deaver Times. 

No intelligent reader could fail to catch un- 
mistakable gleams of genius in this book.— 
Portland Argus, 


The most brilliant failure of the year.— 
Cincinnati C rcial Tribune, 

“ What Maisie Knew,” Henry James’s latest 
book, will undoubtedly attract more attention 
than any work from the pen of this clever 
author for years. “ What Maisie Knéw,” is one 
of the remarkable tales of the year,— San Fran- 
cisco Report. 

“ What Maisie Knew,” taken all in all, con- 
tains some of the keenest, most profound an- 
alysis which has yet come from the pen of that 
subtle writer, There is no question that Henry 
James’s latest work will sell—WMew York Com- 


mercial Advertiser. 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

Nothing that the essentially- ern institu- 
tion of divorce has effected is more to its credit 
than the giving Mr. Henry James a text for a 
tremendously fascinating novel. Our language 
contains no finer, keener study of the effect 
possible from the easy marital dissolutions of 
to-day than is in “What Maisie Knew,” and 
the picture of Maisée herself is as fine as an 
etching by Whistler. The effect on this child 
of being uffeted first from the father’s to the 
mother’s house; the still wonderment and tim- 
idity and precocious pessimism the conditions 
engender in her, are described with such in- 
finite skill that the whole task takes on the 
color of a picture from life. 

“What Maisie Knew” is a great story. 

Amateurs in and of divorce should go out 
of their way to read it.— Zown Topics. 

















CHICAGO 





WHAT MAISIE. KNEW 

The accuracy, the cleverness, and the in- 
sight of this latest mental study of Henry James 
is not to be for a moment questioned. It is 
undoubtedly a great study.—Los An Times, 

It proves anew Mr, James’s literary and 
artistic power.—/ndianapolis rnal. 

Mr, James’s new novel is wonderfully clever, 
and displays to the utmost his extraordinary 
power of artistic craftsmanship, “ What Maisie 
Knew” will be regarded as one of his most ncta- 
ble triumphs.—Charleston News and Courier. 


WHAT MAISIE ENEW 


Be ie? care beauty of the book is the charac- 
ter of ie, the baby quarreled over in the 
cause celebre. Mr, James’s books abound in 
charming young girls, but Maisie is surely the 
sweetest, the most wistful of them all. Mr. 
James’s best novel is a sort of moveable feast. 
“The Portrait of a Lady” once claimed the 
place, and after that “The Bostonians,” then 
“The Tragic Muse.” Now it seems impossible 
to resist the temptation to endow this latest 
book with the laurel wreath. Maisie’s story is 
sure to delight: all of Mr. James’s admirers. It 
must also reach many who do not usually read 
Mr. James’s work, the attraction for these new 
converts being, not the fact that the book is 
concerned with the lower planes of conduct, 
but this is more spirited, more frivolous, less 
obscure and intense and illusive than Mr. 
James’s ordinary work; to putit bluntly “ What 
Maisie Knew” is more readable than its prede- 
cessors.—Kansas City Star. 


WHAT MAISIE ENEW 


It deserves universal appreciation among 
the few who know what a really good thing is, 
for it is a masterpiece, It is certain that this 
author has never shown greater power than in 
“What Maisie Knew.” The bitterness of this 
exposure of a corrupt society is indescribable, 

et all is easy, without trace of rant or fustian. 
, se and sarcasm, with fleeting, fugitive 
touch, are familiar to his readers, but if such 
want tosee the fullest exercise of these powers, 
inspired by a subject which was a kind of in- 
spiration, they must turn to this book.—P~ila- 
iphia Telegraph. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It will rank as one of his most notable 
achievements—New York Sun, 

It is quite smpossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance and is ever to be 
used at all, we are here dealing with genius, 
This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Mere- 
dith’s best work.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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